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: "NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE Prime Minister returns to-morrow to a 

Country that has-kept itself considerately 
Wanquil in his absence, He _ returns, 
aseverybody will hope, sufficiently reinvigorated 
to Yackle the many complex problems of 
personnel, .of policy and of party strategy 
awaiting head of a Government 
wih four of the. principal Ministries in a 
Sate of sémi-vacancy, and the General Election 
only a fewimonths away, will not find much time 
spare for his books and: his pigs. Moreover; 
the autumn conferences are near at hand, and 
British »politics, long: inordinately dull, are about 
lobe galyanized into at least a show of liveliness. 
The Conservative Conference that opens on 
Wednesday at Yarmouth will not be without its 
Owntremors of excitement. Many even of the 
MGW votérs will be able to recall the election of 
1943, and the memory of their fathers and mothers 
Mill'go back ‘twenty years beyond that to Joseph 
lain, the Tariff Reform movement, and 

thé long’ duel with Mr. Balfour over the mutilated 
mains of the Conservative Party. One of the 
diet interests of Yarmouth will be to see how far 


incidents are remembered and how far ' 


The milk dispute, which we were unable to 
describe as a’ *‘ crisis except: in. inverted commas, 
has been composed just as we said it would be 
composed. The forces were too unequally 
matched to promise a fight to the death, the 
farmers being quite unable to improvise at the 
eleventh hour any distributing service that would 
not have left most of the milk on their hands. 
Moreover, there stood near the contestants the 
wealthy and defenceless figure of the British 
consumer, sympathetic to the farmers, a little 
suspicious of the dairy companies, but above all 
things a tempting object of spoliation to both sides: 
Producers ‘and distributors ‘have accordingly 
patched up a peace for which the consumer will 
pay in the form of an extra periny a quart for two 
months of the year. The National Food Council; 
whose reSearches into the milk industry are now 
virtually complete, will have a lot to say about this 
settlement. But it will stand because the power to 
alter it doés. not exist, and perhaps ought not to 
exist. 


Despite the mutual résentment caused in 
Germany and France by the speeches of M. Briand 
and. Herr Miiller, more progress has been made in 
the direction of the evacuation of the Rhineland 
than seemed probable whén the League Assembly 
opened on September 3.. The French themselves 
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have at last realized that the occupation of German 
territory for the whole period allowed by the peace 
treaty would be no military guarantee, since 
Germany would not be strong enough to risk 
another war until after'1935, when the occupation 
must anyhow come to an end. But their desire to 
be paid heavily for any concession has led to much 
haggling over the price by the Locarno Powers in 
Geneva. Germany could not have agreed to a 
permanent one-sided military control of any part 
of her territory, but M. Briand’s agreement that a 
strip of French territory should be treated on the 
same basis as the German demilitarized zone 
appears to have shown the way out of a very 
difficult situation. 7 


The compromise that was reached on Sunday 
last should satisfy both parties. The nature of 
the proposed commission of conciliation has still 
to be agreed upon, but it will not be the one-sided 
affair for which the French have fought hitherto, 
although its functions will be sufficiently definite 
to give them that precious feeling of security, the 
absence of which prevents moral or material 
disarmament. The evacuation of the Rhineland 
will not be held up until the whole question of 
reparations has been settled, and this is important 
since reparations are linked up with war debts, and 
there can be no hope of American participation in 
a debts discussion until well after the presidential 
election. It is certain that the negotiations which 
are now to begin will be long and, often, heated, 
but the discovery of a basis of discussion is the 
most important step towards the restoration of 
normal European conditions that has been. made 
since the signature of the Locarno Agreements. 


The Representation of the People (1918) Act, 
which was the name given to the last but one effort 
of our democracy to shoot Niagara, imposed a fine 
of £20 on any qualified voter who failed to 
register. The clause has never been enforced, but 
the Home Secretary has brought it down from the 
shelf to help in the preparation of the register on 
which some five million new electors will be 
enrolled. The mechanization of politics, as of the 
Army, proceeds apace, and from compulsory 
registration we may in time pass on to compulsory 
voting and to the legalization of each elector’s 
position in any party for which he or she may have 
voted at three successive elections. That is a 
development which has already taken place in 
America, and though we are far from it in Britain 
at present, we may soon begin to experiment with 
the primaries and nominating conventions that lead 
up to it. Politics are gradually becoming one of 
our greatest industries; organization and the mass 
production of votes are bound to follow. 


Mr. MacDonald, like Mr. Baldwin before him, 
has returned from his trip to the Dominions 
thoroughly Canadianized. That is to say, his 
eyes have been opened to the progress, “ an 
absolute revelation,” of the past twenty years and 
to the illimitable possibilities of the future. 
Perhaps it did not occur to him that the Dominion 
owes most of her material advance precisely to 
those qualities of hardy individualism with which 
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as a Socialist he is always theoretically at wa, 
The ex-Premier’s visit may not have changed his 
political views, but it seems to have taught him 
something of what Britain stands for and of hoy 
completely her future is bound up in the Empire 


That the protector should lose the confidence of 
the protected is a calamity wherever and whenever 
it occurs. In the case of a force like the London 
police, who were once held up as the constabyl 
model, the harm is even worse. The public, 
disturbed by previous incidents and by no means 
reassured by the whitewashing of the Savidge 
were next confronted with the conviction of 
Constables Clayton and Stevens on a charge of 
conspiring to prefer a false charge and committi 
perjury. Two black sheep do not make a flock, 
but, if counsel ask a jury for a vote of confidence 
in the London police force and do not get it, it isa 
serious check to that reconquest of public faith 
which must now be earned by vigorous internal 
reform. It is gratifying that the woman in the 


case had the courage to stand up against her 


persecutors and to demand enquiry and justice. It 
is no use leaving the work of reform to Lord Byng; 
the public must assert itself whenever it believes 
that the protector is usurping his privilege to 
become‘a bully. The Home Secretary’s pathetic 
appeal to us “‘ to leave the police alone ” showed 
only the emptiness of the official mind. The 
citizen who jealously defends his rights is not the 
enemy of Lord Byng but his best ally. 


The crossing of the Channel by Senor de la 
Cierva’s ‘‘ windmill plane ” or auto-gyro called 
some rather unpunctual attention to the fact that 
this type of flying-vessel had already some long 
land-flights to its credit: the Channel trip was 
nothing to what it had already done. The 
machine has the great advantage over the aero 
plane that it can descend vertically; but half its 
conquest has still to come, for it cannot yet ascend 
thus simply, and needs a longer “‘ take-off ” than 
the ordinary aeroplane. The problem now is to 
perfect a self-starter which will enable it to set its 
vanes in such furious motion that it can rise 
immediately without a preliminary run. This 
achieved, the possibilities of what we may call 
‘‘urban flying ’’ will be enormously enlarged. 
The auto-gyro can now arrive safely on a flat roof 
or a small open space; when it can leave in the 
same way the air-taxi (with a speed of one hundred 
miles an hour) will have arrived. How this will 
benefit the citizen who is already being driven half- 
mad by the speed, mass and noise of modern 
transport remains to be seen. At least it might 
help to remove the fearful congestion of the streets, 
but that relief will be dearly bought if we lose what 
fragments remain of our old peace and privacy. 


At a time of year when the sensational news 
papers are more than usually hungry for ra¥ 
material it is not difficult for stupid 
unmannerly people to call attention to themselves. 
M. Maurice Rostand, whose career as a Parisian 
dramatist has not lived up to the great name he 
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hears, has won an easy publicity for himself and 
the ist clique by reviving in a play on 
the fourth Napoleon the silly legend about the 
destruction of his hero by perfidious Albion. The 
ress Eugénie used her influence with Queen 
Victoria (against Disraeli’s advice) to obtain 
ission for the Prince Imperial to accompany 
the British Forces in the Zulu War. His death is 
ntly attributed by M. Rostand to British 
ting, in which the Queen is first conspirator. 
This absurdity has given the few Anglophobes 
among Parisian playgoers a chance to cheer such 
advice as to fear the British when they are friendly 
and generally to enjoy the nonsense that M. Rostand 
hasconcocted. We are very glad to hear that the 
rumour of a British official protest is untrue. Such 
“history ”’ as this dies quickly of its own futility : 
for the British Ambassador to pay any attention to 
such trivialities would be to cap one stupidity with 
another. 


It does not need much imagination to realize the 
suferings of wild animals when snatched from the 
jungle and sent on long sea voyages in cages. 
The heavy mortality among these pitiable captives 
has moved the London Zoological Society to 
appoint a committee of enquiry. The committee, 
representative of all the ‘‘ interests ’”’ humane and 
commercial, has now reported and given advice on 
feeding, cages, boxes and so on. That may be 
something gained and, since the conditions in 
properly conducted Zoos are less like penal 
servitude for the unoffending than they used to be, 
there may be a case for some importation. But 
the general trade in captured animals is a dismal 
business, and a more melancholy spectacle than 
the travelling menagerie with its ‘‘ tamed and 
shabby tigers ’’ does not exist for sensitive people. 
The gaols full of Oriental birds gazing miserably 
from their tiny cells on to a London street are an 
outrageous commentary on some people’s taste in 
pets. Cannot the purchasers of caged beasts and 
birds realize what freedom of movement and ability 
to take cover from staring eyes must mean to the 
creatures of the forest? This kind of commerce 
isa barbarous survival from the days of the bear- 
pit; perhaps those victims who die quickly fare 
better than those who survive their sorry sea- 


A fine and engaging specimen of the English 
nobleman has been lost to us in Lord Durham. In 
and looks and his air of command he 
appealed as the very type of the grand seigneur, 
and though he never took much part in politics he 
Was a landlord, a colliery owner and a territorial 
magnate who filled every duty of his position with 
fate zeal and efficiency. His great interest and 
his main work for nearly fifty years lay in horse- 
ing, horse-racing, and, above all, in the 
management of the affairs of the Turf. He was 
#non-betting owner whose good luck, while fairly 
steady, only brought him one classic winner, but 
Sa steward of the Jockey Club he was perhaps 
strongest influence in racing affairs of our day. 
lutely without fear, and straightness itself, he 
“thimself to weed out every undesirable practice 
Mthe sport he loved. 


COAL—THE ONLY WAY 


WO propositions may be laid down in 
regard to the British coal industry. One 
is that the problems it presents cannot, 
for any purposes of immediate helpfulness, 
be approached merely from the economic stand- 
point. The other is that, unless approached 
from that standpoint and no other, they cannot 
be permanently solved. The _ contradiction 
between these two postulates is of the surface 
only. An industry that has become clogged 
with at least two hundred thousand redundant 
workers, most of whom are attached to it by ties 
that have endured for generations, cannot shake 
them off at a moment’s notice. It has a human 
problem on its hands as well as a fiscal one. 
Of this there has recently been a remarkable 
example in Lord Londonderry’s dealings with his 
Seaham colliery. It is an old mine, perhaps 
the oldest in his possession. Men are working 
in it to-day who are the grandsons of the men 
who helped to lay it out for Lord Londonderry’s 
grandfather. But, like most old mines, the 
exhaustion of the best seams has rendered it 
unprofitable to work, without, however, destroy- 
ing its position as the source to which several 
thousand people have continued to look, 
directly or indirectly, for their means of liveli- 
hood. It has only been kept going of late by 
Lord Londonderry providing from his own purse 
the wherewithal that enabled it to open on one 
or two days in the week. A month or so ago 
he gave notice that it was to be finally shut 
down. But the calamity that thus threatened the 
whole neighbourhood was so poignant, and the 
representations made to him so appealing, that 
Lord Londonderry has withdrawn the notice 
and is again financing from his private means a 
colliery that in no circumstances is in the least 
likely to pay its way. 

That is all very well, but clearly on these 
lines there is no future before the industry 
except that of progressive decline into the petted 
inefficiency of pauperism. It is not from that 
angle that such a man as Lord Melchett is 
moving, with bold constructive advances, into 
the heart of the coal position. He has not been 
long in the coal industry, and even now it is only 
the anthracite South Wales section of it that he 
has entered. But the principles and methods by 
which he is working are applicable far beyond 
the special conditions of any one mining area 
and have within them a message of salvation for 
the entire coal industry. 

There have been three conspicuous men in the 
South Wales coal trade during the past four 
decades. When Lord Rhondda entered it the 
industry was a hide-bound unorganized affair, 
with the getting of coal severely shut off from 
the business of selling it; with the business of 
selling it, in its turn, severely cut off from the 
business of marketing and distributing it; and 
with hundreds of small collieries, under separate 
and jealous ownership, engaged in a cut-throat 
competition of mutual inefficiency that forced 
down profits and wages almost to vanishing 
point. It was ‘‘ D. A.’s”’ great merit, first, that 
he diagnosed the trouble accurately, and, 


secondly, that he had the vision, courage and 
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capacity to apply the remedies. The remedies 
lay in combined action among the owners to 
maintain prices and adjust production to demand; 
in bringing as many pits as possible under one. 
control, so that they could not only be worked 
on uniform lines but could purchase their 
supplies and materials in bulk and dispose of 
their product through collective selling and 
distributing agencies at regulated prices; in 
similarly organizing and unifying and controlling 
the supply of pit props, for example, and the 
shipping services that carried the coal abroad, 
and the vast insurance business that went hand 
in hand with these activities; in forming 
connexions with the railway and dock companies 
whose prosperity depended on the prosperity 
of the pits; in eliminating the middlemen and all 
the other parasites of industry; in negotiating 
business alliances with foreign groups, especially 
in the United States; in short, in bringing large- 
scale ideas and plans, system, and_ the 
co-ordination of allied interests to the redemption 
of an industry that was being wastefully mis- 
handled by petty men of small resources and 
pottering spirit and methods. 

What Lord Rhondda began Lord Buckland 
developed and Lord Melchett is now carrying to 
completion. Some eighty per cent. of the 
present output of the South Wales anthracite 
trade is now controlled by the group of which 
Lord Melchett is the head. In his speech last 
Monday the chairman detailed some of the 
results that were already on the way to achieve- 
ment. Production, management, transportation 
and sales were now being concentrated as never 
before. A great effort, never possible hitherto, 
was being made to advertise the uses of 
anthracite and to push its sale at home as well 
as abroad. A good deal of futile competition had 
been cut out, and prices to some extent had been 
improved and stabilized. The result was that 
losses were being turned into moderate profits 
and ‘‘the worst corner known in the history 
of the industry ’’ was being slowly but safely 
rounded. Lord Melchett did not look for any 
easy or rapid fruition of their enterprise. But 
he claimed that they had laid the groundwork for 
the only type of organization that could save 
the coal industry ‘‘ or any other industry ’’; and 
he avowed his ambition and intention, when 
conditions in the industry improved, to evolve a 
scheme for sharing their prosperity with those 
who were working for them underground and 
on the surface. 

As between ‘‘ Big Business ’’ and the warm- 
hearted charity of Lord Londonderry there 
cannot be much question which holds the key to 
the redemption and future health of the British 
coal industry. There can hardly be a business man 
anywhere who does not recognize that to hold 
our Own we must revolutionize our scale of doing 
things. In trade after trade, in cotton, in ship- 
building, in iron and steel, in the engineering 
industries, we must do what Lord Melchett has 
already done in chemicals and is doing again 
in anthracite. Both Lord Melchett and Mr. 
Szarvasy emphasized last Monday one obstacle 
to the development of ‘‘ Big Business’ in the 
coal industry. It consists in the four thousand 
or so royalty owners who take toll of the industry 


to the extent of some £6,000,000 a year. It is 
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not the size of this tribute that they complain 
of—the State would certainly exact a royalty 
though perhaps a smaller one—but the fact tha 
private and scattered possession of minj 
royalties and wayleaves makes it impossible t, 
follow a consistent nation-wide policy g 
amalgamation and keeps many unremuneratiy, 
mines alive that should be shut down, Obyio 
when business men like Lord Melchett and yp 
Szarvasy advocate on business grounds the Statp 
purchase of mining royalties, a new phase g¢ 
this troubled question has been entered, 


THEY ” 


HE bitter fruits of the war come slowly tp 
| maturity. One of the most poisonous of 
social growths was the acceptance of 
government by order and decree; n 
perhaps, in unique crisis, this obedience ty 
omnipotent officialism can be nothing byt 
pernicious in normal circumstance. During th 
war the word They ’”’ acquired a siniste 
sovereignty over the public mind. ‘ They ar 
going to do this.”’ ‘‘ They have arranged that,” 
People obsessed with the hopes, fears, and 
travails of war did not stop to question the 
identity of this mysterious corporation known 
as ‘‘ They.’’ At the time of so many deaths 
‘“ They ” had the time of their lives. The 
divine right of Civil Servants was 
established in the very acre of ground that had 
so sharply terminated the divine right of Kings, 
The new Whitehall had none of the modes 
arrogance of the old. Has not Lord Justice 
Farwell publicly stated from the bench in deab 
ing with unauthorized demands upon a 
taxpayer that ‘‘ the argument on behalf of the 
Attorney-General .... claims for a Govem 
ment Department a _ superiority to the law 
which was denied by the Court to the King 
himself in Stuart times.”’ 

‘They’? had entrenched themselves and 
admitted no armistice. The military occupation 
of the Rhineland has its domestic parallel in the 
occupation of Whitehall. What the critics of 


Fabianism used call Webb-footed 
democracy ’’ had enjoyed its moments 
opportunity. The war-time Controllers wer 


absolute during this reign and could break 
contracts or impose taxation without question 
asked or penalty incurred. Since the war some 
of the agents of authority have moved off and 
moved on; but they left their mark and thei 
manner. ‘‘ You may turn out Nature with @ 
pitchfork,” said the Roman adage, “ but sh 
will always return.’”” And so with the new 
planted Departments and the new spirit d 
bureaucracy. You may cut them down with this 
axe or with that, but they will always sprou 
afresh. ‘‘ They’ are anonymous, ubiquitous, 
unassailable. The present Government, with theif 
vast majority, have been implored to do battle 
with ‘ them.” ; 

During July we published three articles which 
pointed out in detail the disabilities of the 
modern Englishman in his relations with this 
new leviathan which is a fully armed and # 
remorseless in its sovereignty as was the ided 
State-machine of Thomas Hobbes. We publish 
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review of a pamphlet by Mr. J. W. 
K.C., in which definite and damning 
instances are cited of the appalling usurpations 
calmly made by the Departments. The lawyers 
know only too well how impossible it is for the 
citizen to obtain satisfaction from a State 

ent which has done him wrong. The 
jearned judges nod their heads and offer him 
their sympathy should he be bold enough to 

by the only method open to him, which 
is the antiquated and clumsy method of Petition 
of Right. “I may be permitted to regret,’’ 
said Lord Justice Scrutton in the case of 
Marshall Shipping Company v. the King, 
“that the Government in these cases should 
keep money illegally obtained, but I can do no 
more than regret.” In another case Lord 

Wrenbury observed ‘“‘ this is the assertion of a 
‘cht in the executive to impose taxation.’’ Do 
our children still learn to honour Hampden and 
to shudder at the wickedness of King Charles? 
“They” have not merely altered the Stuart 
technique; they have improved on it. 

Some remedy is ready to hand, but the House 
of Commons is more interested in trying to 
stop the greyhounds of Coketown than the kites 
and eagles of Whitehall. In 1921 the Lord 
Chancellor (Lord Birkenhead) appointed a 
Committee to consider the position of the Crown 
as litigant and in 1924 Lord Haldane requested 
the Committee to draft a measure of reform. 
The bill was drafted, but, as Mr. Gordon points 
out, it has been “‘ light-heartedly dropped and 
it may be supposed that even Ministers them- 
sdves do not realize how important are the 
issues involved.’’ To those issues we have no 
hesitation in once more calling attention. The 
main points of the Draft Bill were to assimilate 
Crown procedure to that between subjects, to 
supetsede Petition of Right, and to allow small 
cases against the Crown to be instituted in 
County Courts, thus benefiting poor persons. 
The Crown is to be rendered liable for wrongs 
of torts to subjects. (At present, if a War 
Office lorry runs you down through no fault of 
your own, you cannot proceed against the War 
Office, but only against the driver in person, 
who of course is unlikely to be able to pay 
damages or costs.) Most important in our view 
iS the clause which would render the Crown 

for payment of costs on the same footing 
4% an individual. Under the present conditions 
only an extremely wealthy man or corporation 
dare go into Court against the Government, 
sinee, even should he win, he is certain to be 

y out of pocket. That the Crown should 
tot be liable for costs is in itself a very mockery 
of justice. To seek legal defence on these terms 
$simply folly. 

The Bill is drafted. Its adoption by the 
ment has been publicly demanded by the 

eral Council of the Bar and the Law Society. 
anybody still doubts the urgency of the issue 
him read the list of injustices cited by Mr. 
on and review the present conduct of the 
nents in the light of his own sufferings 

“4 citizen and with reference to the great 
“ents of English history. Are ‘“‘ They” to be 
‘hove the law in perpetuity or can the House of 
be persuaded to give a trifle of its time 


the defence of its commoners? 


INCONSISTENCIES AT GENEVA 
[From Our SpeciaL CORRESPONDENT ] 


Geneva 


HERE is a scrap of alleged dialogue which runs 
something like this : 


Swear?”’ 
“ Yes. ” 


me a shilling?” 

I am reminded of it by the proceedings of the Fourth 
Committee of the e of Nations Assembly. 
Elsewhere delegates of fifty odd nations declare, with 
varying eloquence but unvarying tediousness, their 
devotion to the ideals of the League. Elsewhere they 
discover new tasks—some of them useless and all of 
them expensive—for it to tackle. Elsewhere they pay 
compliments to the high qualities of the Permanent 
Secretariat which does all the work between Assembly 
and Council sessions. But the Fourth Committee 
examines the budget and discovers ingenious methods 
of reducing it. If, as I fear is the case, it is the true 
thermometer of the feelings the nations entertain 
towards the League, it is not surprising that many of 
the more able officials are leaving to take other jobs 
and that onlookers are left bewildered. 


In considering the League’s budget there is one 
point to keep in mind. It is an extremely small budget. 
The League is active in every branch of international 
life—its financial, economic and health work alone 
must have saved the governments of the British 
Empire many thousands of pounds. The British 
Government pay ten per cent. of this budget—by far 
the highest national contribution—but, as an industrial 
state, Britain stands to gain more than any other from 
the restoration of normal trading conditions through- 
out the world. In round figures the British contribu- 
tion now amounts to £100,000 a year: that is to say, 
to about 1,250th part of the sum spent annually on 
armaments by Great Britain and Northern Ireland. It 
must be admitted that for an organization which has 
put Austria, Hungary, Greece and Bulgaria on their 
feet (and thereby opened new channels for British 
trade), has tackled annoying hindrances to the free 
flow of commerce, has settled several minor political 
disputes and has prevented what might have been 
major political disputes from becoming grave, has 
dealt with urgent health and humanitarian problems 
of every kind on a much more economical scale than 
would be possible where no permanent Secretariat 
existed—it must be admitted that such an organiza- 
tion is cheap at the price. And yet several govern- 
ments, led by the British Government, have this year 
carried on, in the Fourth Committee, a campaign 
which bodes very ill for peace. To hear Mr. Locker- 
Lampson talking one would think that the British tax- 
payer had to give to the League ten shillings, instead 
of one-tenth of a farthing, out of every pound he pays 
in taxation., 

It is not my intention blindly to put forward a 
defence of the Geneva organization. Rather I am 
trying to show what foreigners of every sort think 
of the British Government’s contempt for logic and 
consistency. Every activity undertaken by the League 
and every penny spent by it has to be authorized, 
either. by the technical committee concerned or by the 
Council, or by both. The budget is carefully examined 
before being submitted to the Assembly by a Super- 
visory Commission, and in this commission, as in the 
Council and in the technical organizations, Great 
Britain is represented. It is a little difficult to see 
why, when the Secretary-General, Sir Eric Drummond, 
having been instructed by the British and other 
governments in some committee to undertake new 
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work, should then bé called upon by these same govern- 
ments to defend it in the Fourth Committee. The 
Council and the technical organizations decide that 
some piece of work is essential from the political or 
technical point of view, and they surely should be 
better judges of its value than the Treasury experts of 
the Fourth Committee. 

For example, last year’s Economic Conference, 
whose unanimous report represented the opinions not 
only of the economic adviser to the British Govern- 
ment but of the Federation of British Industries, the 
Trades Union Congress and other representative 
bodies, recommended as urgent various tasks for the 
League. One of the proposals arising from this Con- 
ference is that an international enquiry should be 
carried out into the present position of the coal and 
sugar industries. It is anticipated that such an enquiry 
would cost the British Government roughly £800, but 
the British representative on the Fourth Committee 
has been definitely hostile to all this new economic 
work. If only from the party point of view, it seems 
strange that the British Government should so delib- 
erately lay themselves open to criticism from the 
Opposition. When the next debate on unemployment 
takes place in the House, Mr. Locker-Lampson may 
find it difficult to explain why, when the British coal 
industry is in such a parlous position, he should have 
been so unfriendly towards this international enquiry. 
The inconsistency goes still further, for while in the 
Fourth Committee the British Government demanded 
a reduction of a million and a half Swiss francs in the 
budget, they proposed in another committee an enquiry 
into opium in the Far East which will place a heavy 
financial burden on the League. Surely there should 
be some co-ordination so that the British Government 
did not request the League to spend money in one 
committee and condemn it for doing so in another? 


GENESIS IN A TEST-TUBE 


cé HE Professor’s tones then became more 

solemn, and, having extinguished error, he at 

once went on to unveil the brilliant light of 
truth. He showed how, viewed by modern science, 
all existence is a chain, with a gas at one end and no 
one knows what at the other; and how Humanity is a 
link somewhere; but—holy and awful thought !—we 
can, none of us, tell where. . . . This,” said the Pro- 
fessor, ‘‘ is the new Gospel. It is founded on exact 
thought; and, had I only here a microscope and a few 
chemicals, I could demonstrate its eternal truth to 
you.”’ 

This parody, written over fifty years ago, might 
easily be confused with the report of the best-adver- 
tised of the lectures delivered this very month before 
the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science. ‘‘ Without sugar and oxygen there could 
be no thought, no sonnets of a Shakespeare, no joy 
and no sorrow,’’ says our professorial oracle; and he 
goes on to tell us that, ‘‘ for the first time in the 
history of science, we begin to understand the differ- 
ence between life and death, and therefore the very 
meaning of life itself. Life is a dynamic molecular 
organization, kept going and preserved by oxygen 
and oxidization. Death is the natural irreversible 
breakdown of this structure.’”” Then, in case we are 
not quite clear or not quite convinced, our scientific 
pundit goes into explanatory details. ‘‘ The living 
cell contains a system known as protoplasm, though 
as yet no one can define what protoplasm is,”” he 
says; and, as we still seem unsatisfied, he amplifies 
this statement by another: ‘‘ There is something 
extraordinarily significant in the colloid of the pro- 
toplasmic system, though no one can yet say what 
it really means.”’ 

Of course this is rubbish; and is quite as unintel- 
ligent as it sounds. Probably the lecturer has already 
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been rebuked by his less vocal colleagues and js busy 
explaining it all away. But when a man holding high 
professorial rank at an English University announces 
to the public, from the rostrum of authority and inside 


knowledge, that ‘‘ the day is near when the physio, 
logist will be able to create life,” journalists may be 
excused if they assume that it is now common know. 
ledge in the laboratories that—as another distin. 
guished physical scientist has just told us—ife is 
merely “‘ the end of a chain of by-products” ¢ 
chemical processes, which have only to be 

in order that life may emerge like coal-tar or aniline 
dyes. And it is the utterances of journalists, with aj 
their tendentious bias—honest or commercial—thy 
largely determine popular thought, or, at any rate, 
popular talk. 


But it would be quite a mistake to suppose that 
all men of science share the simple-minded—not jy 
say complacent—attitude of the enthusiastic lecture, 
on The (alleged) ‘‘ Mystery of Life,” to which 
much hysterical publicity has been given. At this 
very meeting of the British Association, Professor 
Lovatt Evans, the President of the Physiology section, 
gave dignified utterance to a point of view philoso. 
phically and scientifically sound. He pointed out tha 
while physico-chemical theory enables us “ to link 
up some of the phenomena of life with phenomena ip 
the non-living, and so to describe them in terms which 
we think we understand better,’’ it brings us m 
nearer to an explanation of the fundamental problems 
of biology. ‘‘ Let us be under no illusion,” he said, 
*‘ about finding final explanations; or finding what 
life is, by this or other methods. Physiologists, in 
attempting to know what life is, have, in my opinion, 
attempted too much.’’ 


Living bodies, like all other material objects, may 
usefully be considered on occasion as chemico-physical 
systems. But one need not deny the law of gravita 
tion to recognize the difference between the fall ofa 
live cat from a second-floor window and the fall of 
a dead cat from the same elevation. It is question 
able if a single physiological happening can be fully 
explained by physics or chemistry alone. The value 
of these sciences to physiology—and no one can deny 
that value—consists almost entirely in the simplifice 
tion they introduce by their very narrowness and 
minuteness of focus. Owing to the limitations of the 
human mind, problems can often in this partial form 
be stated and solved, and results of the greatest prac 
tical use be obtained. But to imagine for one moment 
that a living process can be thereby adequately 
described, much less accounted for, is just crude 
foolishness. 


Simple-minded people seem not to realize that the 
attitude of the physical sciences to the world and its 
phenomena is a quite new and artificial one. Millions 
of people quite as wise as we, and with quite as . 
eyes and ears, have, through untold ages, contemplat 
their fellows and the sensible world about them > 
very different mental results. No unsophisticated 
untrained person would see things as 
physical science sees them. The actual world of our 
direct experience is compact of values and roe 
interests—things altogether removed from the a 
and visionary creation of physico-chemics. The = 
to which conventional ‘scientific’? conceptions of 
ence have become generally accepted as state 
obvious reality, instead of, as they are, statemen 
abstracted or detached aspects of reality, was ‘ie 
shown by the general intellectual disturbance 
comfort caused by Einstein’s calculations. 
wonder a philosophic observer was driven to © 
‘“ What a world is that which science we 
real; dark, cold, and shaking like a jelly. “ 

Fortunately, none of us really considers, oF 
with, his fellow men as though they were _ ” 
mechanized physico-chemical structures. On 
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trary, we all regard one another as living beings like 
ourselves, objectionable or desirable as the case may 
be. And we know, or at any rate assume, that mind 
is concomitant with life. Nor is it possible to dis- 
sociate the conception of mind from the activities of 
the simplest living cell; whether that cell be a 
individual or a unit of a multi-cellular 
creature such as man. If we are true believers in 
the ab ovo theory, surely we must assume that in the 
ized ovum exists an embryonic mind which func- 
fons and develops concomitantly with physiological 
and developments. It seems clear that just 
as in a multi-cellular organism there is an integration 
of individual cellular physiology, so also there is an 
integration of cellular psychology. But, leaving 
gside all those aspects of events that are gener- 
arded as coming within the province 
of psychology, physical science has not been 
able to throw a single ray of light on the universal 
vital phenomena of reproduction and heredity. More- 
over, it is extraordinarily difficult to understand how 
e holding a _ purely chemico-physical or 
mechanical view of life can also believe in organic 
evolution; for a mechanical system is essentially a 
tlosed system. The biologist or physiologist who 
recognizes the purposiveness in every phenomenon 
with which he is called upon to deal is faced with no 
such difficulty. In physiology, the future is con- 
stantly being provided for, and lessons due to past 
experience are constantly being acted upon. It is 
for this reason that it is impossible with any 
to certainty to foretell vital responses, if we 
rely solely on chemical and physical observations and 
chemical and physical laws. 

It is, therefore, absurd to suggest that biology is a 
true science only in so far as it is based on the notions 
and reasonings of chemistry and physics. We cannot 
go back to Descartes as if Hume and Kant had not 
lived. It is becoming increasingly clear that, so far 
as living organisms are concerned, the abstraction 
which for convenience has been called matter is every- 
where not so much controlled and regulated by as 
actually salted with the abstraction which we call 
mind, The out-and-out evolutionist, indeed, is driven 
te suspect the possibility that all matter is thus salted. 
For it is, on the face of it, easier to be a pantheist 
than to believe, on the sort of evidence that test- 
tubes and microscopes afford, that life is just the 
fit of a coincidence of the right temperature, 
moisture and soil—just a bit of luck, good or ill. 

QUAERO 


GENERAL HOFFMANN: A GERMAN 
WAR GENIUS 


LTHOUGH he is remembered in this country 
chiefly on account of his verbal duel with 
Trotsky at Brest-Litovsk, the late Major- 
Max Hoffmann has strong claims to be 

ranked as the most uniformly successful, if not the 
most brilliant, soldier in the war. Never a 
place-hunter or a sycophant, he was for long 
insufficiently recognized even in his own country. 
Recently, however, justice has been done to his 
reputation, and expert military opinion in Germany 
today is unanimous in attributing to Hoffmann the 
military brain in the whole Eastern theatre of 
wat. Hoffmann’s growing reputation is likely to be 
by the publication of his diaries,* which, 

never intended to see the light of day in their present 
» Teveal with refreshing spontaneity the genius 
ad the uncanny prescience of the long-legged 


Max Hoffmann was born at Homberg in 1869. 
His father was a judge, and his mother was a French 
woman, a descendant of the du Buissons. At the 


*' Die Aufzeichnungen des Generalmajors Max Hoffmann.’ 
Belin: K. F. Nowak. Verlag fuer Kulturpolitik. 


age of twenty he entered the German Army 
as a second lieutenant. In his youth he had more 
than his fair share of excesses, and, if he drank 
and went on the Bummel by night, like Bismarck 
he could always do a full day’s. work. After four 
years’ study at the Kriegsakademie in Berlin, 
Hoffmann was appointed to the German General 
Staff in 1899. He was attached to the Russian 
section, and for the rest of his military career Russia 
was his chief preoccupation. During the Russo- 
Japanese war he was attached to the first Japanese 
army as the official observer of the German General 
Staff. When the war began, Hoffmann, then a full 
colonel, was appointed G.S.O.1. to the 8th German 
Army in East Prussia. He took part in the retreat 
of the Germans before the Russian advance, which 
in August, 1914, caused a panic in Berlin and 
resulted in the hurried despatch of Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff to the Eastern front. The smashing 
victories of Tannenberg and the Masurian Lakes 
laid the foundations of the military reputation 
of the two famous Germans. To-day it is abundantly 
clear that the glory of Tannenberg was really 
Hoffmann’s, 

Incidentally, Hoffmann makes the _ interesting 
comment that the victory would not have been 
possible but for the treacherous behaviour of the 
Russian general Rennenkampf, who had been on bad 
terms with General Samsonoff ever since the Russo- 
Japanese war and who out of spite refused to come 
to his aid. Hoffmann adds that in preparing his 
plan he had reckoned on the enmity between the 
two Russians! Although Hoffmann received no 
public credit for Tannenberg, his services were not 
forgotten by the two men who had gathered in the 
first-fruits of his glory. In 1916, at the age of 
forty-seven, he was appointed Chief of the German 
General Staff on the Eastern front. His commander- 
in-chief was Prince Leopold of Bavaria. Actually, 
therefore, this appointment meant that Hoffmann 
was solely responsible for the conduct of the war 
in the East. He retained his post right up to the 
Armistice. After the outbreak of the German 
revolution he brought back his troops from 
Russia to Germany without a single untoward 
incident, and, as his admirers claim, he remained 
to the end the one German general who had never 
suffered a defeat. 

That Hoffmann’s Eastern campaign was brilliantly 
successful is proved by the complete collapse of all 
his enemies. His two great qualities as a soldier 
were his capacity for taking pains and his presence 
of mind when some unexpected event made him 
alter his carefully-thought-out plan. But even more 
extraordinary than his military virtues in the field 
were his vision and his prescience of the course the 
war was likely to take. As early as 1915 he saw 
that the Austrians, whose aristocracy he despised, 
were not to be relied on. When Erzberger came te 
ask him if he knew of no remedy to counteract the 
paralysing influence of the Austrian aristocracy, he 
replied: ‘‘ Only one—strychnine!’’ Almost the only 
personal complaint he makes is when he receives 
a rather inferior order from the Austrian Emperor 
for his share in the Galician victories. ‘* The plan 
of the Galician battle,’’ he writes, ‘‘ was born in my 
head and in mine alone.”’ 

He had no illusions about a German victory after 
1915. He did not think that Germany could be 
defeated, but his instinct told him that England 
could never be conquered. He was therefore for 
the so-called peace of compromise, and he quarrelled 
with Ludendorff for stating bluntly that Germany 
should make a public declaration renouncing any 
annexation of Belgian territory. With remarkable 
vision for a German general he foresaw that the 
inclusion of large minorities in German territory 
would be a dangerous disadvantage. He was 
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against Tirpitz, too, in the latter’s unceasing 
agitation for the unrestricted submarine campaign, 


“not because he considered it immoral but because 


he felt that Germany had not sufficient U-boats 
to make the campaign decisive or to compen- 
sate for the entry of America and a host of other 
neutrals into the war. Of his own higher command 
he was supremely critical. Falkenhayn he hated; 
he never forgave him for refusing him more troops 
in 1915, when he declared with some probability that 
he could have driven Russia out of the war. His 
first favourable impressions of Ludendorff soon gave 
place to a more critical estimate. He never denied 
Ludendorff’s military genius, but even in October, 
1914, he had endured the whips and scorpions of 
the Prussian’s. temper. ‘‘ Ludendorff has become 


* terribly nervous,’”’ he writes, ‘‘ and the chief burden 
,now rests on me.’’ In the end the two men were 


open enemies, and more than once Hoffmann 
criticized his superior’s strategy. Indeed, in a 
chapter entitled ‘The War of Lost Opportunities ’ 
Hoffmann seeks to prove that Germany lost the 
war by not concentrating all her efforts on the 
Eastern and other minor fronts after the battle 
of the Marne had reduced the campaign on the 
West to a stationary war of attrition. In particular, 
he blamed Ludendorff for wasting thousands of 
valuable lives at Verdun instead of using his spare 
troops to crush Italy. 

In the last years of his life Hoffmann was entirely 
obsessed with the dangers of Bolshevism and of 
world-revolution. He was a great admirer of Mr. 
Winston Churchill, and to the last he prayed for the 
day when France, England and Germany would 
unite to stamp out Bolshevism by force of arms. 
His house in Berlin was always open to anyone who 
was prepared to launch some new adventure against 
the Bolshevists. Hoffmann died at Berchtesgaden 
in July, 1927. In the end he was a broken and 
disappointed man, but there are few generals whose 
military record in the war is likely to stand the test 
of time so well as his. R. H. B. L. 


THE MIND OF A BIRD 


By E. M. NICHOLSON 


RNITHOLOGY has never yet been strong 

enough to tackle more than one thing at a time. 

Until fifty years ago it was a matter of 
systematy: observations like those of Gilbert White 
and Darwin were exceptional, and were rarely followed 
up. Then for a short period there was a concentra- 
tion on life-history, which produced in W. H. Hudson 
and Edmund Selous two first-rate observers, besides 
others of some distinction. They studied the bird as 
a living creature, without any serious anthropomor- 
phic bias. But before that vein had begun to be 
decently worked another change happened. The rapid 
development of bird-marking as a method of inves- 
tigating migrations and the elaboration of the terri- 
tory theory, with the sudden growth of the new 
science of ecology, have turned the main currents of 
energy on to such questions as the reasons and 
machinery of distribution, the interdependence of 
species, the nature of competition, and the struggle 


for existence. 


Things have to be taken in order, and bird 
psychology is one of the last problems of ornithology 
that is iikely to be cleared up, but however wise and 
natural the postponement may be it seems a pity that 
the whole trend of present observation not merely 
peglects but almost excludes the possibility of any- 
thing like bird-mind. Undoubtedly the great majority 
of the cases recorded as proving intelligence do not 
prove anything of the sort, and are interpreted with- 
out the least realization of what a bird’s mind must 
be like. Probably at this stage we can do no more 
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than make guesses, but we can at least make then 
with some relation to the evidence, and gues 
being merely a more candid name for a hypothesi 
must usually precede the accumulation of facts capable 
either of confirming or destroying it. 

The nature and limitations of bird-mind seem 
moderately clear. Birds are apparently 
highly-strung, hot-blooded creatures, very emotional 
and instantly responsive to an amazing co, 
of impressions, many of which may not be hy 
appreciable. Such indications as the use of canaries 
for detecting dangerous fumes in submarines » 
mines, the flock movements which often precede , 
sudden change of weather, the well-known outburst 
of excited crowing among pheasants even as far wey 
as Lancashire and Cheshire during the battles jy 
the North Sea twelve years ago, the swoop of , 
vulture on an_ insignificant fragment of bom 
thousands of feet below, or the excitement of certajy 
nestlings just before the food-bringing parent come 
in sight all point to a remarkable refinement of th 
senses. The homing ability of so many, if not af 
species over wide areas of land or sea, and the my 
terious flocking of owls to a mouse-plague or pastors 
to a horde of locusts seem to point even beyond, tp 
some sort of mysterious awareness comparable to that 
which is found (or is claimed to be found) in th 
successful water-diviner. 

We notice at this season troops of migrating 
swallows passing in a leisurely way across most pari 
of England. They are not very exciting to watch, 
until we remember that they are on a journey between 
a definite English summer home and (it is nov 
strongly suspected) an equally definite winter hom 
some five or six thousand miles away. The more on 
thinks of it the more that is seen to involve. Ifw 
could believe, with the beautiful simplicity of may 
theorists, that they simply wait until the flies show 
signs of dying off and then travel south until the 
find another good supply of them, all would be well 
But this regular, unnatural journey right across the 
Equator between two little territories which we need 
a good map to locate implies, beyond the obviow 
physical demands, some qualities of mind which we 
can only speculate over. It is from the point of view 
of bird-mind, rather than as a mere physical feat, 
that migration is most significant. | Whether they 
remember anything of either the route or the 
destination is impossible to say, but we cam infer 
with some confidence from the independent travels of 
many first-year birds that memory is not a necessal) 
factor. 

It seems very dubious if birds possess any memory 
in the human sense of the word. No doubt pas 
experiences may powerfully influence their conduct. 
The same cock and hen will re-mate many seasoms 
running even when we know that they have bea 
separated in the meantime; a flock will ~~ 
aside habitually at a point on their fly-line W 
they were once shot at; many singers will imitate 
sounds learnt at long intervals of space and = 
and so on. But none of these things iv 
raising some definite image from the past—the past 
is powerful only through habit-formation, 4 Te 
There is no trace of any reflective machinery. 
bird is a creature of action, of passion, — 
thought. Yet passion, where it seems most i 
is also most formalized. The rich emott oe 
of the divers and grebes, which maintain the val 
between mate and mate through a series of — 
exhibitions making full use of their specialised 0 
and elaborately developed plumage is for all its 
monotonously the same in every pair 
encountered. Their striking patterns are aa 
the least variable of all birds’ dresses; their — 
recorded in detail by dozens of observers, hardly #9 
in the slightest detail. Yet the force of their emotid? and 
is obvious; we can only believe that courtship 
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e the whole business of reproduction— 

ye been so fixed by nature that no improvisation, 

no individuality, is permissible. When individuality 

does occur, as with the ruff (where hardly any two 

males are alike), the success of the revolt is not 

conspicuous. In courtship, as in song, natural 
jon evidently makes for standardization. 

| am constantly surprised by the contrast between 
the unique physical freedom of birds and their 
mental subjection, which amounts almost to imprison- 
ment. They are at the mercy of so many stimuli, 

; receive and obey in a way which some- 
times looks inexplicable, but always helplessly, like 

ized men. A tired migrant flying round a 
thouse or a ship at sea reminds one not so much 

a traveller as of a sleep-walker. They can 
respond, but they are incapable of questioning, 
comparing, anticipating. At least, so it seems to 
an observer of the modern school, biased, no doubt, 
by the effects of working too much from an economic 

int of view. 

Sometimes an incident occurs to throw doubts on 
such an easy interpretation. A hen ptarmigan lures 
one away from her brood, injury-feigning with such 
apparent art and for so many hundreds of yards that 
if every other hen ptarmigan did not behave in 
exactly the same way she would be credited with an 
almost human intelligence. Struggles for a mate 
ora territory, and friendships with man often show 
the individual acting individually, with an initiative 
which as the normal slave of impulse he has had 
no opportunity to show. Ways of escape exist, 
and no doubt they are often taken, but not in 
fundamental matters. Most birds for the greater 
part of their lives are pretty certainly the shuttle- 
cocks of one stimulus after another. 


IN THE MOUNTAINS 


They have no public-houses on the mountains, 
Nowhere to wet your whistle when it’s 

They only have the sarsaparilla fountains ; 
Mind you don’t bump your napper on the sky. 


Osings Mr. Harry Welldon in his saga of Alpine 
figours. If he could take a night or two “ rest- 
ing’”’ from the halls in our Bavarian hiitte he would 
change his tune. Being a cool six thousand feet above 
sealevel it may fairly be called in the mountains; 
and as for moisture, though inside all is snug against 
the drenching autumn mist, our whistles are not left 
unattended. Au contraire, as the Frenchman said 
when he was asked on the Channel crossing whether 
he had lunched, au contraire, it is with the greatest 
dificulty that we prevent Anna, the serving maid, 
Snatching away our mugs ‘for replenishment 
er they are empty. Anna is coy. She looks 
on of the corners of her eyes as much as to say: 
If pour it out for you, you will drink again?” 
Generally she is right. She is pretty, and by this 
simple means she brings much profit to the house. 
Our arrival was climatic, in a double sense. We 
had teached the top of the Zugspitze in brilliant sun- 
shine, and, though neighbouring peaks stood up like 
ng islands in a quiet sea of cloud, opinion was 
agreed that the descent by the farther side would be 
Was it necessary to take a guide? There was 
consultation, prolonged. Were we Englishmen? 
Then it would be all right. Englishmen always 
managed it, somehow. In the event, that is exactly 
how we did manage it. To begin with, it was 
Seep, and in places rather tricky. To go on with, 
there was the glacier to be crossed. My companion, 
X, tells in his witty way a highly diverting story of 


ty transit over one particular section of this route. 

mugh to say that it was effected with unexpected 
"idity in an unconventional manner, and that it 
‘ded in what had seemed on approach to be a crevasse 


and certain death, but turned out to be no more than 
a hollow in the ice, against which my feet buffered 
almost elegantly and with little more hurt than at 
journey’s end on a helter-skelter at a Fun Fair. To end 
up with, there was the mist. It came swirling up from 
the narrow valley towards us, like smoke out of a 
tunnel, coiled round the angle of the arrete and 
covered us—a wet blanket, if ever there was one. 
Our hold was now uncomfortably slippery, and soon 
it would be cold. At the climax of the ensuing con- 
test it was rather more than pleasant to see the lights 
over the door of the hiitte blurring through the fog 
like a lamp-post in a London particular. 

We entered the hot, bright room together with as 
much cold air and mist as could ooze in before Anna, 
bottle in hand from some whistle-wetting duty, could 
hurry across to close the door behind us. We griise- 
Gott all round, fling off riicksacks, and catch Anna’s 
busy eye. Mr. Welldon duly controverted, we stump 
upstairs to the mattresses, stake out our claims, and 
change our clothes. |Ella—Anna’s helpmeet—is all 
attention. There are blankets in profusion, and an 
incredible fug. Soon we are downstairs again at one 
of the long trestle-tables, listening to the hubbub. 
Our wet clothes are piled in a heap above the great 
stove, whence they emit dense clouds like steam from 
a giant broth. Through the kitchen door comes Anna, 
veritable broth in hands, and already we are engulf- 
ing a plateful of delicious lentil soup, generously 
encumbered with wurst. Never have beer and 
sausages tasted more heavenly. We eat and eat. And 
drink. 

Half an hour ago, when we arrived, we were 
strangers. No one in this hut had ever set eyes on 
us before or we on them. Now, already we are friends. 
We have been received as two of the family. There 
are others here not of the house, Kasa, the guide— 
a ‘ character,’”?> who would make a fortune for his 
manager on an English music-hall—four or five climbers 
stranded by the weather, an old man with a flowing 
beard whom we call von Tirpitz, a young fellow who 
works on the aerial railway, some nondescripts. 
Besides these there are the master and his frau and 
a mysteriously large staff; the place is packed. Kasa, 
who looks as though he guided more mugs to his 
mouth than to the mountain-tops, is singing a song 
about the Zillenthal and accompanying himself 
extremely pleasantly on the zither. The railway 
operator, sitting beside him, continues a desultory 
banjo obbligato. When they grow weary there is a 
gramophone—a good one—for second line of defence, 
and a big case full of records. Round the walls— 
constructed, of course, wholly of wood, varnished— 
hang a large crucifix, an image of Our Lady, a 
print or two and innumerable chamoix-masks, each 
mounted with a sprig of dwarf-pine. Everyone is 
jolly, everyone chatters (except those who sing), all 
exchange smiles and toasts and compliments. What 
is it we are singing? : 

Trink, trink, 
i zu Haus 
meide den Schmerz 
Denn ist das Leben ein Scherz. : 
As X. remarks, it is a oat not entirely novel; 
but for the moment it works. 

The muleteer arrives, late, with a load of wood 
and provisions and is drawn in on a torrent of greet- 
ing and chaff. Anna is busy over his shoulder. 
Ludwig, who has what he calls “a little factory 
(a garage, we discover later) somewhere near Munich, 
airs his limited English for our delectation. Already we 
love Ludwig. He is large, round, pink and exceedingly 
good-natured. When he drinks to our health, which 
is almost every time he raises his glass, he blinks 
at us with round blue eyes through round brown 
spectacles and says, ‘‘ Much pleasure.” He has been 
here two days and hopes to climb a mountain. Which 
mountain? He does not mind, but it must be one 
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that does not make him dizzy. He has come here 
for the company of his friends, a stocky little fellow 
who looks a criminal and is certainly a wag—he 
too has a little factory somewhere—and his pretty, 
flirtatious wife. Ludwig’s real pleasure is what he 
calls ‘‘ Mother Siegel’s,’’ by which, as we afterwards 
discover, he means ‘‘ motor cycles.” ‘‘ Ah, yes,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ Mother Siegel’s, it is my life. I have been 
on it all through Italy and the south. It is my life.” 
Poor Ludwig, it has not always proved beneficial. He 
is entirely bald and, as he explains, he lost all his 
hair in one night. ‘‘ I was so ill; but I think it 
grows besser now,’’ and he produces a photograph 
from a wallet to convince us of his former resemblance 
to Samson. 

Then there is Hans, little Hans, not more than five 
foot three, with his undecipherable Bavarian patois 
and his exaggerated affection for the word ‘‘Doch.”’ He 
has a friend, whom we take to be a school-professor, 
who rolls shy eyes behind rimless spectacles, blushes, 
and is very feminine. We have christened them Wee 
Doch and Doris. They spend their time playing 
Romba, a kind of pygmy skittles performed on a 
board with spinning-tops. Doris went up the Alpspitze 
yesterday, but to-day he wears a natty town 
suiting with a butterfly collar and cuffs of a white- 
ness that put the snows to shame. Kasa is playing 
louder and louder, but always dexterously. The 
guitar twangs dubiously in the rear. A shout goes up 
from the Romba ground: Wee Doch has brought off 
a stroke of unparalleled brillance and has won ten 
pfennigs. Ludwig and ourselves exchange knowing 
glances and raise our mugs. ‘‘ Much pleasure.”’ 

Someone in the corner, another guide probably, has 
started to do gymnastics. He lies on the floor, seizes 
a chair by the extreme end of one leg and, in this 
position, raises it and himself from the ground. There 
is shouting and laughter. Ho, anyone can do that, 
anyone can do that. Without warning, the floor is 
covered with young and elderly gentlemen grovelling 
about among chair legs. Some are successful, others 
not. Von Tirpitz gets his chair entangled in his beard 
and retires, very red in the face, to his corner. Then 
another trick, and another. Kasa and Anna do a 
comedy duo, imitating with great fidelity a pair of 


-nightingales calling to one another. It is a huge 


success and the tables are drawn aside for a dancing 


encore, while Anna yodels and Kasa does some comic 


business with eyes and hat—a hat that is truly a 
museum piece, having attached to it what must surely 
be the largest ‘‘ shaving brush ’’ in the whole valley, 
together with a botanical garden-full of local flowers. 
The floor is free and together they do the schuplatten, 
with tremendous energy. Tables are banged in time 
to the music. The house is at a pitch of enthusiasm 
and excitement. In the middle of the turn the outer 
door opens and in comes a peasant in cloak and hat, 
water dripping from clothes and moustache. He goes 
over to Kasa and the dancing stops. What has hap- 
pened? Three climbers are missing on the mountain. 
They lost their way crossing the glacier in the mist. 
Up there it is snowing. Will Kasa join a search. party 
at daybreak ? 

Everything stops suddenly. Von Tirpitz crosses 
himself ; Doris fingers his immaculate collar as though 
loosening a grip on his throat. This is the life of the 
mountains, so warm, so friendly. No wonder, with 
death always just outside on the doorstep. As for 
Ludwig, he is a philosopher. ‘‘ It is sad,’’ he says 
to us, “ but it is life. What can you do?” Nothing, 
indeed. But when before dawn the rain, drumming 
with frantic fingers on our wooden roof, wakens us 
as we lie on our row of mattresses, there cannot be 
one of us—not little Doch, nor Doris in his white 
pants, Kasa, mindful of his coming duty, von Tirpitz, 
nor even gemiitlich Ludwig himself—but blinks into 
the darkness and reflects that but for the Grace of 
God we might each be lying on the ice. 

G. B. 


LECTURES 
By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


T nine is only one thing more foolish than 
going to hear a lecture and that, of cou 
is giving a lecture. I have suddenly 
realized that I have to give two lecture 
in the immediate future, and now [ a 
telling myself that I am an ass to have undertaken 
these idiocies. As a rule, I am sensible enough 
about lectures. I never go to lectures and 

I refuse to give one. The Secretary of the 
Stocklington Literary Society assures me in yaip 
that I am certain of a hearty welcome there any 
Tuesday in February. The fact that two of my 
books have been in (and out of, too) th 
Puddlefield Free Library does not tempt me tp 
address the Puddlefield Institute any Friday ig 
December. 

I do not wish to give the impression 
that I am greatly in demand as a lecturer, becaug 
I am not, but I have enough sense to make sur 
that the demand is far greater than the supply, 
But now and again I am the victim of som 
maggot in the brain and cheerfully agree t 
visit some distant city and there make a fool of 
myself for about an hour. Why I should eve 
do it, I do not know. There is no glory in it, no 
fun in it, as everybody knows. There is m 
money in it. The men who go round with lantem 
slides and bright talks on ‘‘Awheel in Albania” 
or “‘ Forty Years a Hangman ”’ may make a good 
thing out of it, but for us scribblers lecturing is 
a dead loss. And may I point out that al 
secretaries of literary societies overlook the fac 
that a writer must think economically in 
terms of time? If he lives in London or some 
where near, he gives an hour’s talk in Darlington 
at the cost of two days’ work, and _ though 
Darlington may be rewarding him generously 
for his hour’s talking, it does nothing to make w 
for the loss of those two days. It would be much 
simpler—and equally just—to ask the publisher, 
those rich careless fellows, for free copies of al 
the author’s books for each member of the society, 

A world that is silly enough to invite actresses 
to write articles can hardly be expected to refrain 
from asking authors to talk in public. It remains, 
however, a gigantic absurdity. When I refuse to 
lecture, it is partly because I do not wish 
inflict pain upon myself, but it is also because! 
do not wish to inflict pain upon others. I do net 
know what other authors are like when they at 
lecturing—I never go to hear them—but I # 
know that I myself am completely insufferable 
When I am lecturing, I dislike and despi 
the town I am in, the hall, the chairman, th 
audience, the subject—and myself. I have, | 
know, nearly all the worst mannerisms of a publit 
speaker, [I am at once shy and arrogant. 
drone and croak and wheeze and gasp and cough 
and splutter and growl and shriek and scowl afd 
grin and sweat and blush. My friends ad 
relatives would not be paid to attend any lectut 
of mine. If I went on an American tour, a! 
has been sometimes suggested (probably out # 
malice) that I should do, there would be mé 
with sawn-off shot guns waiting for me 0 
the first hall. I have probably lost a hundred 
readers for the rest of my life every time I hat 
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‘ven a lecture, except at those places where 
there were only about twenty people to hear me, 
j am not at all apologetic about this. I have 
never pretended to be a lecturer. If I possessed 
a handsome and ingratiating presence, a charm- 
ing and cunningly modulated voice, probably I 
should not be a writer at all; I should be on the 
stage, which must be more fun than staying at 
home trying to add sentence to sentence. Give 
me a pile of quarto sheets, a fountain pen or a 
portable typewriter, and I will do my best. Give 
me a platform, a chairman, a tumbler of water, 
and a few rows of gaping faces, and I am at my 
worst. And why not? I never asked for them. 

In these days we rarely address ourselves 
directly to the Dear Reader and the Gentle 
Reader, but I think that most of us still think 
of our readers as being dear and gentle. I know 
that when I write I feel I am addressing a 
company of very pleasant and sensible persons. 
But these are not the people who turn up when 
] give an occasional lecture. Those rows of 
faces, so maddeningly fixed, immobile, senseless, 
they cannot possibly belong to my dear and gentle 
readers. No, they are dreary people who do not 
know how to pass an evening; they are 
malicious people who like to see a man make a 
fool of himself; they are snarling pedants or 
cranks who are there simply ‘‘ To ask the 
lecturer One Question ’’; they are the bored or 
giggling offspring of the chairman, treasurer, and 
secretary; they are people who like to sit with 
their eyes closed about eight-thirty every evening; 
they are superior and sneering young gentlemen 
who are trying to understand (and obviously 
failing to understand) why your rubbish is 
published while their things are always returned. 
When the chairman, after patronizing me or 
indicating politely that he does not know quite who 
Iam but hopes for the best, turns with an 
idiotic smile towards me and I stand up, to what 
obviously ironic applause, at once I see the 
hard staring eyes of all these detestable persons 
and I say to myself, ‘‘ You dislike me, do you? 
Very well, I hate the lot of you.” Even if I 
suspect, as I have done on occasion, that there 
is some genuine warmth and enthusiasm in the 
audience, I do not feel any better, but merely 
think it is a pity that I cannot put an end to 
the lecturing nonsense, gather these friendly 
souls round me, and go off for a quiet pipe some- 
where. If people are not interested in me, I 
cannot lecture to them; and if they are interested 
in me, I feel it is an insult to offer them a 
lecture; so that whatever happens, the situation 
intolerable. 

The secret of the successful lecturer—and one 
o two friends of mine, I regret to say, are very 
successful—is that he takes a delight in his own 
voice. Just as the young Gargantua would fall 
into an at the sound of flagons, so the 
Successful lecturer thrills with pleasure at the 
sound of himself. His mouth waters at the 

ht of his opening sentence, and by the time 
has delivered that sentence he has com- 

Municated something of his pleasure to the 

ers. He is so obviously enjoying himself 
they cannot help enjoying him too. In the 
“ame way, the bad lecturer, the awkward scowling 
troaking fellow, communicates his distaste for 
ness. His tones of voice, his grimaces, 


his whole appearance, what are they doing but 
indicating plainly the folly of lecturing? I 
believe that half a dozen of us, thoroughly bad 
lecturers, could stop the thing if we went about 
the country for a year, talking every night. 
Twenty or thirty of us, if we pledged ourselves 
to it, could cure the American Middle-West in 
one good winter. After we had gone, nobody 
would ever want to hear a lecture again, and in a 
decade or two the lecturer would be a quaint 
ghost, like an alchemist or a torturer. 

I wish now that some members of the last 
generation of authors had put this plan into 
practice. Having written these columns on 
lectures and lecturing, the two I have promised 
to give seem much nearer. The platform is 
only just round the corner. In a moment we 
shall have the chairman’s Opening Remarks and 
Few Words, during which I shall sit in my 
uncomfortable chair, looking brightly at nothing. 
Already my style is beginning to wobble. It is 
not—er—that I’ve nothing left to say—because 
—er—as a matter of fact I could go on talking— 
I mean writing—all night, that is, pages and 
pages—on this subject of—er—lectures, which is 
—or, rather—has always seemed, appeared, 
presented itself, to me as one which—one that— 
er—has always been one that has not only—er— 
had a great attraction, appealed to me, for many 
reasons—and—I mean, but—is really of immense 
importance because—that is—er—particularly at 
the present time, ladies and gentlemen. 

Alas!—why did I promise? Why did I not 
conjure up the Everlasting Nay? To—er—is 
human, to refuse—divine. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


4 The Editor of the Saturpay Revigew welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

q Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 


week, should reach him on T: 


SAFEGUARDING AND THE GENERAL 
ELECTION 


SIR,—Between now and the general election we 
shall hear a good deal about Safeguarding and 
Protection. The first thing to say on the subject 
is that, however good Protection may be 
economically, it is a very bad electioneering card. 
The elections of 1906, 1910 (twice), and 1923 ought 
to have impressed this fact upon the minds of the 
Conservative Party. If a cry (beloved by Tadpole and 
Taper) goes round that your face-cream will cost you 
more, a great many of the new voters will vote for 
anyone but the Conservative candidate. 

The experiments in Safeguarding are interesting 
and may be valuable, but here gradualness is 
inevitable. The truth is stated and the future 
foreshadowed in a scrap of dialogue. in Mr. 
Galsworthy’s ‘ The Silver Spoon.’ ‘‘ What about 
Free Trade?” ‘‘ One will profess Free Trade, 
and put on duties.” 

The proper course is for the Conservative Party 
to follow the moderate and undoctrinaire policy 
of Mr. Baldwin. When there is a prospect of 
indefinite years of supremacy, it would be folly 
to dissipate it by allowing absurd dearer something 
cries to be raised. 

I am, etc., 
W. A. Hirst 

New Oxford and Cambridge Club 
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WAS ROLLS GUILTY? 


SIR,—Clayton and Stevens—the Islington con- 
stables—were lucky in their judge, and once more 
the question of the personal equation is emphasized. 

Contrast their case with that of William James 
Rolls. In 1902 Rolls was attached to the Hackney 
division. At the time of King Edward’s 
Coronation he had occasion to arrest one William 
Wheelerbread, in London Fields. At the station 
the charge was made out as ‘“‘Loitering with intent to 
commit a felony.” Another constable—Platt— 
assisted in the arrest. Burgling tools were found 
in Wheelerbread’s pocket, but Wheelerbread 
stoutly denied all knowledge of them, whereupon 
the sergeant asked him: ‘‘ Do you think we carry 


these things about with us?” Apparently the 
magistrate, Mr. Fordham, thought so, for in 


dismissing Wheelerbread he made the assertion 
that the implements had been foisted on him. 
Platt was dismissed the service. Rolls was 
prosecuted for perjury, found guilty, and sentenced 
by Sir Forrest Fulton to five years. As I expected, 
our brilliant daily Press, with its Datas-like 
memory, has forgotten all about this parallel case. 

But a tremendous agitation ensued, the prime 
movers in which were Mrs. Cook, wife of Dr. A. H. 
Cook of Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead, and Mr. John 
Kempster, editor of the Police Review. Town Hall 
meetings were held at Hackney and Hampstead and 
thousands of pamphlets were circulated. But Mr. 
Akers-Douglas was adamant, as ten years before 
Mr. Asquith had been in the pathetic case of Police 
Constable Cook. Rolls, who acted as librarian in 
prison, served his time and became a chauffeur. 
Wheelerbread was arrested for drunkenness and 
fined after Rolls’s conviction, and some years ago he 
dropped down dead in the street. 

Clayton and Stevens had a motive. 
could Rolls have had? 

I am, etc., 


What motive 


ARCHIBALD GIBBS 


THE NUISANCE OF NOISE 


SIR,—Let me add my howl to the chorus of anti- 
noises. I earn a modest livelihood by various forms 
of inkspilling. I write books, I review them, I report 
on them in their embryonic stages to the publisher to 
whom they have been sent. In order to do justice (a) 
to my own creation, such as it is, and (b) to the creation 
of other people, I need a certain balanced concentra- 
tion of mind, very easily disturbed by violent forced 
perceptions irrelevant to my immediate object. Now, 
I live in a small flat in St. John’s Wood. It is not 
immune from the piano of my neighbour above or 
the telephone of my neighbour below, but as flats go 
it was reasonably quiet. It possesses a balcony (a 
fact of which the rent takes due account) and for 
three summers that balcony was a pleasant place to 
work in. It is so no longer. In fact, if I have any 
difficult job in hand I must work with all my windows 
tightly shut, whatever the thermometer may be doing 
—this in a very small flat in which I must work, 
spend most of my leisure, and sleep, when I can. 

The reason is that my neighbour has a terrier— 
and has not troubled to train it properly. Now, I 
like dogs. I dm on speaking terms with most of 
those resident hereabouts, and I have a distant but 
siricere affection for one immediately below my 
windows, a charming black pug with a serious mind 
and very delightful manners. But his next-door 
neighbour, the terrier in question, leaves me no choice 
between damaging my health with closed windows or 
my professional self-respect (not to mention my 
income-tax return) by work done with my nerves all 
in raw edges and my mind only half on what I 
ought to be doing. The alternative is to go to the 
British Museum, where I am much less comfortable 
and occupy room that is needed by someone else. 
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Nor am I the only sufferer. This flat is one of 
block of fifty, twenty-five of which are at the Ps 
distance from that dog. At right angles to jt 
larger block, which has forty more all looki 
his yard. There are houses to right and left of }; 
and across the road. On a moderate estimate 
one small dog is an affliction to eighty or 
people. Some of them I know to be elderly ag 
infirm, and it is hardly likely, in this quarter a 
London, that I should be the only one in the numb. 
whose livelihood depends on a clear head. I kngp 
that ‘immediately across the road there lived, upg 
recently, a well-known dramatist whose wife is » 
intelligent and distinguished actress. Their house; 
now to let. 

The Home Secretary may not care much aboy 
fiovelists, but he has been known to consider the vie, 
of tne Press. I can bear not to buy chocolates aft 
nine o’clock (if a play is as bad as that, I stay away 
from it), but I feel that he might prohibit some oth: 
things with rather more general advantages. As, 
free and enlightened voter (twice, in fact) I 
recall this at the next election; but meanwhile you, 
Sir, and other editors might use your power q 
behalf of us who are tortured. As we say in m 
native island, ‘‘ Up with it!” 

With gratitude for what you have done already, 

I am, etc., 
Acnes Mure Mackenzg 

May I add an entirely irrelevant postscript a 
thank Stet. for his entertaining and very salutay 
articles? 


ROBERT BUCHANAN 


SIR,—Stet.’s interesting reference to Robert 
Buchanan in last week’s ‘ Back Numbers ’ reminds m 
of a whimsical speech made by Israel Zangwill at: 
monthly dinner of the Old Vagabond Club. Tha 
was in 1892, shortly after Tennyson’s death, and tk 
subject in course of discussion was a possi 
successor to him as Poet Laureate. Zangwill’s tn 
came, and he mentioned with comment several mo 
or less eminent candidates. Robert Buchanan ws 
among them, and of him Zangwill said that “ befor 
he left literature for Adelphi melodrama he might 
have been in the running. As for G. R. Sims, tis 
colleague, he never left literature.”’ 

I am, etc., 
Savage Club James 


MEADS AND PRUSSIANS 


SIR,—I do trust with all my heart that Mr. Mea 
will read that excellent article, ‘The Meads ai 
Prussians,’ in your issue of last week! It so exatll 
describes what I know from experience to be the cas, 
namely, that in Germany to-day you find comm 
sense, politeness and freedom, whereas in England 
allow ourselves to be bullied by the various authoritit, 
who before the war would have been speedily st 
about their business. As one who tried to do his bt 
in khaki during the war against Germany, | woil 
certainly recommend Englishmen to spend th 
holidays in Germany rather than in France or at home 
for in France one is overcharged and disliked, and# 
home one is treated like a schoolboy by the pow® 


that be. I am, etc., nV 


SIR,—I read with interest your correspondesti 
article, ‘The Meads and Prussians,’ such inter 
being emphasized by a residence of some years ® 
Prussia itself. 

His title and final sentence are so intriguing ‘ 
apt that it seems cruel to suggest that they are ‘ 
in strict keeping with the body of the article; but 
those who know Germany, the fact that he ere 


Munich (Bavaria), Heidelberg and 
(Baten), Mainz (Hessen), and Cologne (Rhineland 
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Prussian, it is true, but typically Rhineland), as 
examples of Prussian customs, somewhat impairs the 
credibility of his arguments. — ; 

Neither do I think that his point regarding the 
tolerant minds of German citizens as expressed by 
clothes is quite a fair one. A gentleman in shorts, 
embroidered braces and a Tyrolean hat might create 
some stir in Birmingham (I doubt if any form of 

t would much astonish London), but think of 
the excitement in Berlin if a clansman were to parade 
the Linden in kilts. And it must be remembered that 
a comparison between such towns as Munich, 

e or Karlsruhe with London is impossible; 
Winchester, Salisbury or Oxford would be more 
analogous. Berlin itself is purely provincial when 

ed with Paris, London or Rome. And one 
might add (being perhaps somewhat lacking in 
“tolerance ’’), in a land where clothes are so varied, 
so grotesque (in this case I am speaking of Prussia 
proper) and so generally hideous, it would indeed be 

a strange garment that provoked attention. 

From a recent article in The Times it would appear 
that restrictions regarding bathing attire were rigor- 
ously enforced in Northern German Baltic sea- 
side resorts. Possibly, if your correspondent were to 
yisit one of the ‘‘ Freibade ’’ on Wannsee (as yet, I 
believe, uncontrolled) he might conclude that such 
restriction was not entirely undesirable. 

Delightful though the article is from a literary 
point of view, might I suggest that before compar- 
ing England with Prussia your correspondent should 
make a stay of at least six months in that State? He 
would then be himself in a position to tabulate a list 
of ‘‘ Verbotens ’’ with which I will not inflict your 


I 
am, etc., 
St. Cross, Winchester E. C. Trine 


THE THEATRE 
ROSCIUS UNBOUND 


By Ivor BROWN 
Sang Inari A Play in Nine Acts. By Eugene O’Neill. 
7s. 6d. 


from the play-a-day productions of the London 
Theatre to discuss some larger issues of theory 
that are being raised by the foreign dramatist. 
What is apparent is a growing restlessness with the 
still dominant technique that was framed to suit the 
realistic drama following Ibsen’s rebellion against 
the artificial routine of Scribe and Sardou. Mr. 
Eugene O'Neill has never belonged to any particular 
school, though he did actually go to a University 
in the faith that he could learn to be a dramatist by 
attendance on lecture and seminar. Having finished 
with Academe, he went through a period of vigorous 
dramaturgy whose matter and method might be 
summarized as realistic gloom and gave us songs of 
the sea which were mainly funeral odes to hope 
and happiness. But evidently he felt encaged by the 
convention of the naturalist method. In his last play 
but one he made experiment with masks; this return 
to the primitive, since the mask is the oldest of all 
theatrical ‘‘ props,’ was mixed up with some psycho- 
analytical modernism and the characters veiled their 
faces behind painted symbols in order to distinguish 
their surface and their suppressed selves. 

It was as though the Wild Man of Borneo and Herr 
Freud were dancing a duet. Now in the tremendous 
tineact drama, ‘ Strange Interlude,’ which has 
been a great success in New York although its 
necessitates attendance both in the afternoon 

the evening, he uses soliloquy and aside, not in 
the half-hearted way of the Victorian dramatist who 


ex no apology for turning aside for a week 


allowed his villain to inform the orchestra with a 
groan that all was discovered, but in the full and 
frank way of making his people speak their thoughts 
as well as carry on their actual conversation. The 
thoughts in ‘ Strange Interlude’ are printed in 
small type, and at times they occupy far more of the 
page than does the normal text. Evidently the 
players of the Theatre Guild have found an idiom for 
mixing soliloquy and dialogue within the confines of 
realism. It is curious that Mr. O'Neill gives the most 
elaborate stage-directions from the tint of a 
character’s hair to the colour of his shoes. All this 
is the manner of extreme realism practised before the 
war by Mr. Granville Barker; but, when those so 
precisely photographed humans open their mouths, 
the conversation is, regarded as realism, totally 
impossible because they open their lips whenever 
they look into their hearts. 

The unrest which has driven Mr. O'Neill to go 
back to old stage-habits in his search for a new 
stage idiom is perfectly natural. We have had 
nearly fifty years of the realists’ rule, and art must be 
intolerant of long reigns. Not long ago I received 
a very interesting letter from Mr. Sean O’Casey on 
the subject of his new play, ‘ The Silver Tassie,’ in 
which he has endeavoured to make the sardonic 
realism, so triumphantly successful in his previous 
plays, lie down peacably with a form of fantastical 
expression that owes something, but not very much, 
to recent Continental methods. I do not suppose 
that Mr. O’Casey will object to my quoting some 
sentences from his letter : 


Mere conventional characterization isn’t enough either [he 
wrote]. It cannot represent the complexity of the present age. 
It was good sport in the days of the lance and the velocipede, 
but hardly satisfying in the days of the aeroplane and 
television. Craig, Bakst, and Reinhardt have revolutionized 
production, and the dramatist must sooner or later respond 
to the new idea. England must be made to realize that even 
the occasional performance of ‘ The Cherry Orchard ’ isn’t a 
heart-touching response to the new desire in the theatre. 


I do not see why the arrival of the aeroplane 
should have any particular relevance to dramatic 
technique, but it would be unfair to argue on a small 
point in a privately written letter. When Mr. 
O’Casey talks of the ‘‘ complexity ’’ of our age, I 
take it that he does not refer only to wires and 
wireless but to the fact that the increase of 
civilization increases suppression of thought, since 
self-restraint and even silence are a large part of 
manners. Naturally it is more difficult to present 
“a scene’? and to make all its phases visible or 
audible if you are working in the naturalistic 
technique and dealing with the type of people who 
keep stiff upper lips and express an agony with a 
mutter. The skilful player may show that he is not 
revealing his mind when he speaks, but he cannot 
give any definite articulation to what is in that mind. 
He may present ‘ Le Penseur,’ but not the particular 
matter of that pensiveness. On the films, of course, 
nothing can be done at all. The process of thought 
can be indicated, but not the particular contents of 
the process unless there is a recourse to the use of 
very full captions. That is one reason, incidentally, 
why the film is only a rival to the theatre as a mere 
snatcher of the people’s pocket-money; as an art- 
form it has nothing in common except with that 
drama where all the emphasis is on the spectacle. 
The realistic dramatist, however, is under some of 
the limitations which beset the film-designer. He 
can say something and, if he is more concerned to 
deliver a message than to portray character, he can 
say volumes in the manner of John Tanner and other 
Shavian masters of exposition. But if his subject 
is the play of character with all those normal 
suppressions of opinion which are inevitable if social 
intercourse is to be possible, he may well feel himself 
baulked. ‘‘Look at Shakespeare,’’ he may say; ‘‘after 
all, he didn’t have to get to the root of a man’s mind 
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by plausible question and plausible answer. He 
used soliloquy and spilled the stuff anyhow. What 
would Hamlet be if all the soliloquies were cut out?”’ 

It is worth noticing that the French dramatists of 
the new school, of whom M, J.-J. Bernard is the 
leading example, are accepting the realist’s rules and 
endeavouring to make modern reticence dramatically 
sufficient by an extremely ingenious use of hints and 
silences. Mr. John Van Druten is obviously attracted 
by this school of quietism and is likely to be its 
chief English exponent unless he follows O’Casey 
and O’Neill. The practical objection to this method 
is that it demands an audience acute beyond the 
ordinary; the normal playgoer will not strain his 
attention to the point of implementing for himself 
the subtleties and suggestions of the dramatist. He 
often comes in late, so missing some hints himself and 
disturbing the receptivity of his fellows; he is used 
to the forthright methods of the theatre, and only 
that will lodge in his mind which is planted with 
some violence. Accordingly the drama of silence is 
a risky experiment in any place but a coterie theatre 
where the audience understands all the delicate rules 
of the game. The alternative to the French method 
is that taken by Mr. O’Casey and Mr. O'Neill, who 
would break with the old formule altogether. Mr. 
O’Neill’s response, be it noted, is the exact opposite 
of the French one; to the drama of silence he opposes 
the drama of soliloquy; he answers the slight 
suggestion with the full and frank ‘‘ aside.”” They 
leave it to the audience to understand. He makes 
his players unpack every cranny of their hearts with 
a copious flow of words. Once more the history of 
the theatre turns back upon itself and Roscius, long 
shackled by realism, is now unbound. 

I have left myself no space to discuss this 
particular play which, on a first reading, I take for 
the biggest thing in Mr. O’Neill’s career, a modern 
story tremendous in its design and psychological 
range. But, as one of our producing societies (or 
even a daring manager) is certain to produce it, I can 
return to it later on. What is important in the 
meanwhile is the declaration of war on the theatrical 
method which has been sovereign for nearly fifty 
years. I am not at all sure that Roscius will enjoy 
his new freedom if he has to exercise it in the old 
theatre. The liberty of soliloquy and aside is all 
very well if the actor has the vast expanse of a 
platform-stage and has the audience all round him. 
It is easy to say that ‘* four boards and a passion ”’ 
will suffice. But the utterance of the passion must 
depend on how the boards are set. 


MUSIC 
NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


HE most important records issued by the 
Gramophone Company this month are the three 
containing Mozart’s Symphony in E flat (K. 
543). It is performed by the Berlin State Opera 
Orchestra, under Erich Kleiber, a conductor whose 
name is new to me. The E flat is the first of the three 
great symphonies, which Mozart composed within 
the space of three months at one of the most 
desperate periods of his life. Listening to it, one can 
hardly believe that it was written by a man oppressed 
with care, poor almost to starvation and already in 
the state of chronic ill-health that was so soon to pro- 
duce fatal results. This music is so sunny and happy; 
it is almost, though not quite, devoid of the melan- 
choly which his contemporaries regarded as his most 
characteristic trait. In it is summed up all the gaiety 
and humour of his nature, and the mood is brought 
to a climax of fugal merriment in the finale. Even 
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the tender sentiment of the slow movement casts me 
tragic shadows, and the conductor who sentj 
lizes the second strain of the Minuet, as I have 
it done, does not understand Mozart. Kleiber Com. 
mits no such fault; his is a plain and straightfy. 
ward interpretation, For that one is thankful, 
one could wish for that little extra suppleness in 
rhythms that would convert it into a great perfor 
ance. The playing of the orchestra is excellent ay 
the recording well up to the high standard already 
set by H.M.V. 

Another orchestral record, of de Falla’s now family 
*‘ Danse Rituelle du Feu,’ from ‘ El Amor Brujo,’ wig 
a dance from ‘ La Vida Breve,’ on the other side, 
less successful. The conductor, Piero Coppola, giyg 
a decidedly flabby account of this exciting music, ay 
the details of the orchestration do not come out» 
clearly as they should. Although, as readers of thi 
Review must know by this time, I do not like 
pianoforte as reproduced by the gramophone, I recog. 
mend anyone who is interested in pianoforte-playing 
to listen to the record of Liszt’s ‘ La Campanelk’ 
made by Paderewski. His performance is astonis} 
ing, not merely as a technical feat, but for its music 
quality. This sort of playing explains and justifx 
the high reputation of Paderewski. On the othe 
side of this record is the hackneyed F sharp mae 


Nocturne by Chopin, restored to all its first freshnes 


by Paderewski’s beautiful performance. 

Among vocal records there are some airs fron 
Verdi’s ‘ Don Carlos,’ ‘ Ernani’ and ‘ II Trovator’ 
sung by Maartje Offers and Benvenuto Fran 
Maartje Offers has the makings of a good contraliy, 
but her voice is not really well placed and show 
signs of that ultimately fatal fault, lack of fount 
tion. Franci is a baritone of the roof-raising kin 
His voice is magnificent, as we know from his Covet 
Garden performances, but it is a good deal too power. 
ful for an ordinary room, I do not believe in “ soft" 
needles, which make the tone thin and tinny, al 
partly closing the doors of the machine merely mufits 
the sound. So I prefer to forgo the delights of th 
big voice in the home. H. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—1# 
Set sy MAuRIcE BARING 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas ant 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a descriptions 
not more than 500 words of the rules of a new gam 
called ‘‘ Golf Cricket,’ played by two teams of elew 
on a cricket ground in which there are holes as # 
as wickets. 


B. We offer a First Prise of One Guinea ands 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a translation 
these lines of the poet Roy: 


Sur un mince cristal ’hiver conduit leurs pas; 
Le précipice est sous la glace, 

Telle est de vos plaisirs la légére surface, 
Glissez, mortels, n’appuyez pas. 


RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed ¥ 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, ® 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Revirw, 9 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week: LITERARY 34 
‘or LITERARY 134s). ; 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing” 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper ® 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. ' 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words mus 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. bine! 

iv. The Editor’s decision is’ final. He reserves to ™ in 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent ® ' 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. om ‘ 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any " 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries grey 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the 


to withhold a prize or prizes. 
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Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Monday, October 1, 1928. The results will be 
announced in the issue of October 6. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 132 
Set By ELIzaABETH BIBESCO 


A. Hollywood has long recognized that there may 
be more in a work of art than meets the eye, but as it 
is essential that the eye should be met a system of 
rechristening masterpieces has been devised with a 
view to making their appeal greater and more 
immediate. For instance, ‘ The Admirable Crichton ’ 
appeared as ‘ Male and Female,’ ‘ Le Pére Goriot ’ as 
Nights in Paris,’ and ‘ Annie Laurie’ as ‘ Ladies 

Hell.’ We offer a First Prise of Two Guineas 
and a Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the renam- 
ing of any six of the following twelve masterpieces. 
‘Ladies from Hell’ is suggested as a better model 
than either of the other two as it has some connexion 
with the subject of the book: 


Emma. 

Wuthering Heights. 

The Brothers Karamazov. 

La Cousine Bette. 

Faust. 

Don Quixote. 

Les Liaisons Dangereuses. 

David Copperfield. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. 

Adolphe. 

Barchester Towers. 

Esmond. 

B. We offer a First Prise of One Guinea and a 

Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a sonnet in honour 
of failure in which the word “‘ the ’’ does not occur. 


REPORT FROM THE PRINCESS ANTOINE 
BIBESCO 


1324. The entries to this competition were 
extremely disappointing. A number of long meander- 
ing descriptive titles were sent in, totally lacking in 
the brevity and snap essential to their purpose. 

] liked ‘ The Fetters of Freedom’ for ‘ Adolphe’ 
and ‘Secrets of the Boudoir’ (‘Les Liaisons 
Dangereuses ’). Lester Ralph’s ‘ So this is France’ 
(‘ Adolphe ’) had the authentic ring, but though ‘ The 
Bishop’s Better Half’ is a good idea _ for 
‘Barchester Towers,’ it is a little long for a film 
title. Major Brawn sent in two lists, one of films for 
the public and the other of films for uplift. I myself 
found it difficult to distinguish between them, but 
‘Unholy Orders’ (‘ Barchester Towers’) was the 
best individual entry sent in. 

With some hesitation I recommend Pibwob for the 
first prize. There will be no second prize. 


THE WINNING ENTRY 


Emma The Misses of a Matchmaker. 
Wuthering Heights A Misanthrope of the Moors. 
Faust The Devil’s Pact. 

Don Quixote The Battling Dreamer. 


Barchester Towers Even Bishops are Henpecked. 
Esmond *Twixt Love and Loyalty. 
PIBWwoB 

1328. A large number of entries was sent in, one 
competitor contributing four sonnets, in each of which 
some of the same cherished phrases _ recurred. 
Another suggested that the omission of the word 
“the was not calculated to produce poetry—a 
contention amply justified by a sonnet beginning 

Low painful arch of proud-head-stooping stone. 


A contribution entitled ‘ Dedicate his Beauty ’— 


Beside a prim townparkish lake I stroll, 
Business and pleasure various schemes assort, 
While imps of mischief ogle me and sport 
Albatrosslike. 


—might have been a parody of a translation from the 
German. The competition was the poorer from the 
absence of any contributions by Gordon Daviot, Non 
Omnia and D. K. Elles. 

I very much liked P. R, Laird’s ‘ Philosopher’s 
Sonnet,’ but it lacked the easy flow of some of the 
other entries. Neither Major Brawn nor Morfydd 
gave the impression that the absence of ‘‘ the ’’ 
embarrassed them in the least. T. C. Nunns gave 
an effect of agreeably blended thoughtfulness, 
sincerity and simplicity ; but ‘‘his well-planned career’’ 
is not poetry. 

I recommend Major Brawn for the first prize, and 
suggest that Morfydd and Francesca should each be 
awarded a second prize. I am grateful to Mrs. Alice 
Herbert for telling me that there is no ‘‘ the” in 
Milton’s sonnet on blindness. 


FIRST PRIZE 


There is a splendour in a falling sun 
That morning knows not of nor noon’s hot hour. 
There is a heaven in a scattered flower 
That weeps its crumpled petals one by one, 
Untimely caught. Lovelier are waves that run 
To dash their heads against some cliff’s stout tower 
And toss their shattered locks to airy shower, 
Than those that win with smooth dominion. 
O idle discontent men call success 
And name made cheap on every clapping 
tongue ! 
O blesséd failure, starlit happiness 
Possessed of humble honour !—if unsung, 
To live still uncontemned and, once being gone, 
To rest untarnished, till all strifes be done. 
Major Brawn 


SECOND PRIZE (1) 


O Man who searched in vain and never found, 
You climbed peak after peak, and when you fell, 
Cut by grey cruel crags, from flinty ground 
Still gazed upon your distant citadel. 
Unhurt by praise, unburdened by success, 
You wandered to far heights that few may climb, 
You flung us little gleams of loveliness, 
And set your sorrows in a jewelled rhyme. 
Beauty and truth dwelt like still, guarded flames 
Within your thoughts ; death struck, and stilled your hand 
Before upon time’s scroll of living names 
You could write yours; but in some lovely land 
Clear morning air is echoing to a song 
Because your failures made your spirit strong. 
Morrypp 


SECOND PRIZE (2) 


If I shall fail, I will endure my friends’ 
Soft words of comfort. I can bear their blame. 
But if my hoping, if my striving ends 
In high success, on shining roads of fame, 
I dare not watch humility grow base 
Where once was lovely courage to be cruel, 
Nor see a ghost of envy on their face. 
—I will not change my windflower for a jewel. 
A sickening shame would creep across my soul 
To know my friends my equals not again ; 
To fear I damned all friendship with a dole, 
Defamed its honest bonds of love and pain. 
But Failure—you would keep me humble, kind, 
And lend me seeing eyes for my proud mind. 
FRANCESCA 


COMMENDED 


If I have failed, I have done what no man 
Has done before me—lost for love of losing : 
For to see shattered some high-vaulting plan 
Winged with ambition, brings a man to choesing 
In one way or another God’s very crown 
Of trial; and with it all such diadems 
Of grave humiliation and renown 
As most light tiréd eyes to glowing gems. 
Vain is success that knows fear but no hope 
Worth hoping for ; but lovely is defeat 
In which, unfearing, kindly comrades grope 
Their human way towards yonder mercy seat. 
Yet, if to fail brings so great ha 
Must I—for failure’s sake—achieve success? 
P. R. Lamp 
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BACK NUMBERS—XCI 


T is a pity no one has yet chastened the corporate 

confidence of women writers by delivering at one 

of their literary clubs a lecture on some of those 
women who were quite famous within living memory 
and now are as if they had never been born. A large 
proportion of them were poets : Mathilde Blind, Emily 
Pfeiffer, Augusta Webster, for example. And verse 
touched with the spirit of poetry ought to last where 
quite meritorious prose fiction passes away. But of 
those really remarkable women there seems after some 
forty years to be no trace. They had appreciation from 
time to time in the Saturpay as in other organs; very 
eminent men paid them compliments; they had loyal 
readers: and now they are with the snows of 
yesteryear. 

* 
* 


Augusta Webster was for a while quite seriously 
compared with Browning as a writer of dramatic 
poetry, and undoubtedly she had a feeling for situa- 
tions as well as literary accomplishment. Emily Pfeiffer 
was in some way which I cannot now recollect pro- 
digiously learned. At any rate, she was supposed to 
be an incarnate proof that intensive education of a 
severely scientific kind could leave a woman womanly 
while qualifying her to bring modern thought into 
eae. I recall some lines of a poem of hers to 

ature : 


Dull fount of joy, unhallowed source of tears, 
Cold mother of our fervid faith and song; 

Dead but ee life, love, pangs, and fears, 
Thou crownedst thy foul work with foulest wrong 
When first thou lightedst on a seeming goal 

And darkly blundered on man’s suffering soul. 


An attitude, one suspects, not very different from 
Thomas Hardy’s. But Emily is gone with all her 
rose, and it is to be feared that Mathilde, who was 
edited not so many years ago by a distinguished critic, 
is at one with yesterday’s seven thousand years. 


* 
* * 


There used to be some sort of mystery about 
Mathilde Blind. It may be that I have the story 
wrong, but I believe this adopted daughter of Karl 
Blind managed to get on bad terms with him, and 
that there was nothing more to account for the 
rumours which circulated. The Rossetti circle and 
Richard Garnett valued her highly, not least for her 
rapturous devotion to Shelley and her acquaintance 
with an oddly named person, a Miss Rumble, who 
possessed various Shelley relics that had been seen by 
no one else in literary London. It was a time when 
Shelley was first being seriously edited. Mathilde Blind 
undoubtedly had a genuine affinity to those poets who 
have been overmastered by imagination, and her own 
work exhibited, if not any very positive achievement, 
at least a strenuous ambition. But she has been 
snowed under. She ‘‘ wrestled with ’’ but has not 
** conquered time.’’ 

* 


Of the famous-forgotten women novelists thrice my 
space would not suffice to write. I will ask but one 
question: Does anyone remember that gifted darling 
of the circulating libraries, the Baroness Taut but 


myself, in the act of writing it down, have forgotten 
her name, which was not Tautology but rather some- 
thing like Tautphceus. (‘‘ That good King of Spain 
whose name I cannot think upon.”) Some people 
remember Mrs. Craik, but how many recollect that 


once she came in the other medium very near a pre. 
posterous ultra-romantic success in writing : 


Leonora, how the name rolls 
Down my desert rhyme, 

Lion-mouthed, full of sound, 

Marching o’er the metric ground 

With a tawny tread sublime? 
A windfall, like the eight lines in which a much more 
exotic and much less intelligent writer, Maria dg 
Occidente, otherwise Maria Brooks, became a poet— 
those lines beginning ‘‘ And as the dove from fa, 
Palmyra flying,”’ which were first praised by Southey, 


* 
* * 


Of course, the mortality of masculine reputations 
of the period has been even greater. To cite but one 
male poet with the women just mourned, where jg 
Théophile Marzials, whose very name seemed to have 
been designed by some nice guild of artworkers, and 
who was so very Pre-Raphaelite and Gongorist and 
yet possessed of a Tom Moore aptitude for success in 
drawing-rooms? He has missed even the place 
writers of solemn absurdity due to the author of the 
mournful refrain : 


Plip, plop, 
* The barges flop. 


And where, to continue this prose ballade of the 
lords of old time, is Hamilton Aidé, who, I feel s 
had a dizresis or some other panache to his crested 
but unprevailing name? 


* 
* * 


But if the men have fallen in hundreds to every 
woman casualty, the women were individually more 
prominent. That was an age in which women 
writers were still rather unusual. Many a family 
could still boast that not a single female member 
of it had acquired the habit of print. The serious 
and really gifted women who wrote were more than 
writers; they were pioneers, illustrating the latent 
capacities of women. The most of them, therefore, 
should have survived at least vaguely, as names if 
not by virtue of being actually read. How is -it that 
they have lapsed into such utter oblivion, except for 
moles of the files like myself? How is it that the 
pious cannot be so much as shown a ribbon that 
they wore? 

Chicken-skin, delicate, white, 

Painted by Carl Vanlao: 
but, passing by the Pompadour’s fan for once, we 
want Mathilde’s or Emily’s or that of the Baroness 
Taut——. They belonged to an age in which 
relics of the departed were carefully conserved. 
Queen Victoria ordered the preservation of even the 
trousers of the Prince Consort, not precisely flies in 
amber. Has no one kept for the public any vestige 
of those women who were among the first to burst 
into the Paternoster area? 


* 
* * 


They deserve better of posterity. Theirs was 
the pioneer’s path. They had no clubs at which 
male writers could be made to orate to them, and 
no newspaper then desired of them the articles which 
are sought from the novelist now. They could not 
congregate in welcome to alien writers of whose 
language they knew no word and bask in the glory 
reflected from the latest Slav incomprehensible. 
Always they were liable to be hurt by the assurance 
that their work was good as a woman's, a peculiarly 
annoying form of patronage. Somebody ought to 
dig them out. But except in this way | shall not 


be the person to do it. 
Srer. 
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REVIEWS 
JOHNSON RE-EXPOUNDED 


By Epwarp SHANKS 


Dr. agrty By Christopher Hollis. Gollancz. 
6d. 


T is, indeed, as Mr. Hollis remarks, an extra- 

ordinary thing to sit down and write about Samuel 
Johnson. He is too acute of mind to make the 
obvious excuse, that Boswell knew only, and in effect 
has portrayed only, Johnson grown old. This is true, 
but it is equally true that that portrait has once and 
for all fixed the old Johnson as the sole one whom 
we know or want to know. The blaze of that astonish- 
ing picture has made the earlier years as dim and 
faint in fact as they are in the pages of Boswell’s 
book. Mr. Hollis has drawn something from them, 
but not much. He has also drawn something from 
authorities other than Boswell. But if he had had 
that authority alone his book would not have been 
greatly different. His object is not so much to give 
us a new picture as to expound afresh Johnson’s 
philosophy. The effort is not unneeded. Nowadays 
we think in different terms and there are other things 
we take for granted. There were points of view which 
were obvious to Johnson, and to Boswell as well, 
which are no longer obvious. Very frequently 
the basis of Johnson’s argument is a thing which he 
assumes to be understood but which is no longer so. 
Mr. Hollis’s task has been partly to restate Johnson's 
propositions in terms familiar to-day and partly to 
expose to the criticism implied in what Johnson took 
for granted the things which we ourselves take for 
granted. 

This could not, in capable hands, have failed to be 
uweful: in Mr. Hollis’s hands it is that, and some- 
thing more. I do not know who Mr. Hollis is or any- 
thing about him. I gather that he has written 
another book which has, very significantly, been 
praised by Mr. Chesterton. If I might hazard a guess 
it would be that he is a young man of sufficient 
originality of mind to be already emerging from a 
fairly obvious discipleship. He is beginning to show 
that it is not natural to him to write quite as much 
in Mr. Chesterton’s manner as he sometimes does. 
At the same time he shows himself to be an observer, 
thinker and wit of very similar gifts. As a specimen 
of his acuteness and excellent manner, the following 
passage will serve : 

A man who is a Jacobite is expected to be romantic. It fs 

a commonplace that English history has been written by 

Whigs, and the Whig historians have played a very clever 

trick on their opponents. They have not, as the French have 

or as the Tudors did with Richard III, vilified them and sent 
them reeling down to horrified posterity as villains of 
impossible blackness. More cleverly, they have instead 

disguised them with a delicate halo of romance. Charles II, 

the "45, the Southern States in the Civil War—these are 

, we are made to feel, which the scholarly historian 
should resign to the school of Baroness Orczy, glad to feel 
that they will receive there the treatment which their attractive 
absurdities deserve. The best day’s work which Macaulay 
ever did for Whig history was the day om which he wrote 

A Jacobite’s Epitaph. 

Mr. Hollis’s wit in that paragraph has almost 
tedressed the balance. The thinking, to be sure, is 
not very exact. I do not know precisely in what way 
the Confederates in the American Civil War resemble 
the Jacobites, save in that theirs too was a lost cause 


and equally susceptible to the fatal halo of romance. 
But it is probable that Mr. Hollis is on the way to 
more precise thinking and to a more precise state- 
ment of his thoughts. 

Pending such a development he has already a 
remarkable power of penetrating to the heart of his 
subject’s meaning and making it clear in such terms 
as can be understood to-day. He thus condenses 
Johnson’s political philosophy : 


The question is not whether shall be allowed but 
whether they shall be encouraged to better themselves, whether 
the normal man shall be encouraged to be contented or 
discontented. | Johnson’s opinion was that he should be 
encouraged to be contented. He would, for instance, have 
had the Lord Mayors of London succeed by seniority, even 
though he admitted that you would then have very many 
incompetent Lord Mayors, ‘“‘ for,’’ he argued, “‘ the evil of 
competition is greater than that of the worst mayor that can 
come.”’ Politics in his day, he was to complain, ‘‘ had come 
to be little more than the art of rising.’”’ That was the 
Johnsonian version of Napoleon’s ‘‘ Carriére ouverte aux 
talents.’’ Toryism, then, allows to politics only a small part 
in the making or marring of human happiness. . . . Liberalism 
gives a larger importance to political things. The difference 
between it and Toryism may perhaps be put thus: Liberalism 
guarantees the liberties of the extraordinary man, Toryism of 
the ordinary man. Thus Liberalism demands that everyone 
who wants to write a pamphlet should be allowed to write a 
pamphlet, Toryism that everyone who wants to have a drink 
should be allowed to have a drink. 


I must not, however, give the impression that Mr. 
Hollis confines himself to an exposition of Johnson’s 
political ideas, though that is perhaps the most 
interesting and stimulating part of the book. He is 
concerned rather to give a picture of Johnson’s mind, 
a task which he accomplishes mainly by letting the 
light of common sense play on the foundations of 
Johnson’s opinions. He observes, for example, on 
Johnson’s insistence that good principles are neces- 
sary, even if unsupported by good practice (which 
many have found so remarkable), that ‘‘ for most of 
us, if we live up to our principles, it does not say 
much for our principles.” But he uses also more con- 
crete and yet very subtle methods of portraiture. I 
like especially his commentary on the mysterious 
evening, chronicled by Boswell, which was filled by 
Johnson’s amusement at the idea of Bennet Langton 
making his will. It tickled him so much that at 
last he ‘‘ laid hold of one of the posts at the side of 
the foot pavement and sent forth peals so loud that 
in the silence of the night his voice seemed to 
resound from Temple Bar to Fleet Ditch.’’ ‘Mr. 
Hollis rightly notes the vividness of Boswell’s descrip- 
tion of this extraordinary incident: it says something 
for his power of commentary that he should be able 
to give it a new life in his own way. I like, too, Mr. 
Hollis’s addendum : 


I confess that I would like to know more of this Bennet 
Langton. He seems to have been a good man, a little like a 
crane, a kind father, a@ poor business man, a bibliophile, a 
very respectable citizen, so that people wondered that he went 
about so much with Topham Beauclerk. Why did Johnson 
roll down a hill when he happened to be Langton’s guest? 
Why did he upset barrows in Covent Garden in Langton’s 
company? Why did he laugh to the stars? Why did he 
choose Langton, out of all his friends, to tell him his faults? 
Why did he say that Langton, out of all his friends, would 
most certainly go to heaven? 


It is one of my fads occasionally to pick a writer 
for one of the great unaccomplished tasks of modern 
history—a life of Wellington which shall put the 
Peninsula and Waterloo into their proper place in 
his long career and show him as a man and a states- 
man as well as a soldier. Mr. Hollis, I think, is the 
strongest choice I have yet hit upon. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT DICKENS 


Charles Dickens: A Portrait in Pencil. By 
Ralph Strauss. Gollancz. 16s, 


HE pages of ‘‘ mots’ from this book enclosed 

by the publisher do not strike us as particularly 
brilliant, but Mr. Strauss in his easy, almost con- 
versational narrative has done good service in seeing 
Dickens as he was, not trailing the clouds of glory 
which gild criticism. Dickens, the Philistine of 
genius, was the people’s idol when he died in 1870 
and Forster’s biography was completed four years 
later. It will never be superseded, but its omissions 
are now evident, also its way of making much of 
Forster and less of friends we find more interesting. 
Forster had to be careful with many of Dickens’s 
circle still alive, and the sister-in-law who mothered 
and had always mothered the children lived on into 
the twentieth century. Forster, too, had notions of 
reticence and respectability which do not exist to-day. 
Did he not stand for Mr. Podsnap, who waved things 
off his horizon, particularly things unfitted for the 
young person? In 1928 the young person is credited 
with knowing quite as much as her elders, and new 
material has become available, to say nothing of 
unpublished letters seen only by the elect. Unfavour- 
able judgments have appeared but have been lost in 
the prevailing sentimentality of worshippers. 

There has been, as Mr. Strauss remarks, no worthy 
biography filling in Forster’s omissions and taking 
that more detached view time alone can produce. 
Dickens has never suffered, like lesser authors, from 
that cloud of detraction which succeeds immense 
popularity and clears off when the settled verdict of 
later years is produced. The novels are firmly fixed 
in the heart of the English people, the more so 
because no crowd of imitators has done anything like 
them. ‘Dickens was truly the ‘‘ inimitable ’’ in litera- 
ture. But was he in his life the ever gay and delight- 
ful, the wise and tender man his books suggest? 
Forster has told us of his restless irritation, his mix- 
ture of feminine susceptibility and aggressive confi- 
dence in his own judgment; and later criticism has 
rightly emphasized his theatrical temperament. There 
is no secret about these things, no need of a theory 
to explain them. They are simple and evident enough 
in a character like that of Dickens, and Mr. Strauss 
has brought them out very well, though he does not 
give us much of the man at his best, laughing with 
his friends. 

Dickens was a show-boy from the beginning, 
devoted to the stage and revelling even in the fuss 
and worry of amateur theatricals. His greatest réle 
to him was that of the public man, acting his own 
books to a crowded and adoring audience. He began 
by hypnotizing the public, which in its turn hypno- 
tized him. His revelations about his separation from 
his wife were deplorable and show the dangers and 
horrors of extended popularity. When Punch did 
not publish the manifesto—this is a typical point 
Forster could not include—Dickens quarrelled with 
his friend, the editor. Another of his friends was 
Edmund Yates, the son of the man he admired on 
the Adelphi boards. Yates wrote an odious estimate 
of his friend Thackeray, and Thackeray proceeded to 
get him turned out of the Garrick Club. Dickens 
took Yates’s part and quarrelled with Thackeray. 
The incident is briefly dismissed by Forster; Mr. 
Strauss, on writing his account, can hardly, we think, 
have read the offending article. It may be true that 
many good folk secretly like the personal journalism 
they deplore in public; but Yates on Thackeray cannot 
be justified for a moment and should have led to an 
early and frank apology. Yates, as an old friend of 
ours once said, had a moral and social colour blind- 
ness. Could not Dickens see that? No; he himself 
made admirably skilful and sometimes intolerable use 


of his own family and friends in his books, a thing 
we still hold that no gentleman should do. 

An incident first fully revealed in America js well 
treated by Mr. Strauss, the serious love affair with 
Maria Beadnell. When this old love resumed sentj. 
mental relations with Dickens, he used her for new 
and cruel ‘‘ copy ”’ in ‘ Little Dorrit.’ The wife he 
chose was roused out of sleep to fix the details of a 
dream in which the well-loved younger sister appeared 
That seems even beyond Scott’s feat of waking his 
wife to announce the solution of a puzzling place. 
name. 

Having found himself as a writer, Dickens stead; 
overworked. He was, says Mr. Chesterton admir. 
ably, like a clever little boy kept up too late at night. 
When the railway accident of 1865 had made his 
excited nerves worse, he went on with his readi 
disregarding the plain warnings of his own body and 
his friends. It is true that he made a great deal and 
had an expensive family to keep, but was all this 
terrible toil necessary? It seems that to the bourgeois 
idea of leaving a large fortune was added that exces. 
sive care about money which comes from an 
impecunious upbringing. The original of Mr, 
Micawber was a ‘‘ damnable shadow ’’ for a son. If 
only Dickens had stopped in time! But, like the cab. 
horse in ‘ Pickwick,’ he might have fallen down if 
he had not kept on running in harness. The 
on ‘ High Tension ’ is just; he became old before his 
time. There was God’s plenty in him; but hardly 
any of that deeper thought which steadies a man. 

At any rate we have the books with their immense 
fund of humour and kindness, and there is a grave. 
stone in the Abbey. To the side of it—with odd 
taste—is now joined a smaller stone bearing the name 
of Thomas Hardy. 


THE STATE AND THE SUBJECT 


The Crown and the Courts. Compiled by J. W. 
Gordon. Stevens. Is. 


HE archaic methods of procedure behind which 

the Crown is entrenched in the Courts of Law, 
and the constantly increasing tendency of Gover 
ment Departments to use their advantages for the 
embarrassment of the private individual, are matters 
of such pressing moment that any publication which 
serves to bring them before the public attention is to 
be welcomed. The little pamphlet which Mr. Gordon 
has compiled from decided cases and from profes- 
sional opinion, though necessarily slight, is calculated 
to arouse the suspicion of the most credulous sub- 
ject that all is not well with the existing system. 

Within the narrow limits of his space Mr. , 

has collected conspicuous examples of bureaucratic 
injustice and illegality, and has called attention to the 
fact that, while illegality can be redressed (albeit at 
some cost) by appeal to the Courts, the present state 
of the law affords more than adequate opportunity for 
the rapacity of Government Departments. The 
remedy is an immediate and sweeping transforma 
tion of the existing procedure and the reduction of 
the Departments to a position of equality with the 
ordinary litigant. To this end, after six years 
anxious and (it may be surmised) troubled delibers- 
tion, a Bill has been prepared by a Committee of 
knowledge and reputation, but, in the words of the 
Chairman of the Bar Council and of the President of 
the Law Society, cited by Mr. Gordon in his 
pamphlet, ‘‘ we have misgivings as to whether # 
will be brought forward unless it be strongly sup 

rted by public opinion.”’ 
is, one of the disadvantages of modern 
democratic government, that no public measure has 
the chance of adoption unless its movers can Com 
vince the Cabinet of the day that it is supported by 
a sufficient number of voters upon whose s 
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some claim of gratitude may be based. The reform 
of legal procedure, as far as the Crown is concerned, 
may not possess, at first sight, the more meretricious 
ornaments of a popular measure, but, in the ultimate 
comfort and security of the citizen, it occupies by 
no means the lowest place. It would, indeed, be a 
tragedy if, through the ignorance of the public, the 
opportunity of such reform should be thrown away. 
It is not too much to assert, as the cases selected by 
Mr. Gordon exemplify, that the primary provision 
of Magna Carta, that ‘‘ to no one will we sell, to no 
one will we refuse or delay right or justice,’’ is in 
constant jeopardy as the result of the attitude adopted 
by Government Departments: and though, as Lord 
Darling has said, ‘‘ Magna Carta is not condemned 
to that immunity from development or improvement 
which was attributed to the laws of the Medes and 
Persians,’’ we should prefer its abrogation to be 
accomplished by open and avowed legislation rather 
than by the much more invidious methods of attrition 
practised by our modern bureaucrats. 


WHAT THE VALET SAW 


The Life of H.R.H. the Duke of Flamborough. 
By Benjamin Bunny. Edited by Laurence 
Housman. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


pam is a more than usually irritating and 
regrettable and amusing example of the new school 
of history-fiction or fiction-history—an unnatural union 
which has lately produced a whole litter of noisy and 
sometimes noisome children, but must, one feels, end 
presently in the divorce-courts owing to incompati- 
bility of temperament. 

The story of the birth of this latest infant may be 
briefly summarized from the editor’s introductory 
explanation. About five years ago, Mr. Laurence 
Housman received a visit from ‘‘ an incredibly shabby 
individual,’’ who represented himself as the son of 
the valet of the late Duke of ‘‘ Flamborough ”’ (an 
obvious pseudonym for ‘‘ Cambridge ’’), and offered 
for publication ‘‘ an historical document of no little 
importance.” This turned out to be a so-called 
“life’’ of the Duke, written by the valet (now 
deceased), and spiced with certain pages from his 
master’s diary which the valet (who was also a sneak) 
had secured as a result of ‘‘ an unlicensed inroad ’’ 
among the Duke’s private papers. Mr. Housman 
read this precious document, and found it entertain- 
ing—as indeed it is. The Duke was no hero to his 
valet (nor, indeed, to anyone else), and he is here 
held up to ridicule, not without malice but also not 
without wit. No charges of a serious nature are 
brought against him; the excellence of his moral 
character, for instance, is acknowledged and 
emphasized, and we get a pleasing picture of his 
quiet family life in the ‘‘ little house in a side street,” 
where lived his wife and the children of his mor- 
ganatic marriage. 

On the other hand Mr. Housman must also have 
realized, though he does not say so in so many words, 
that this document, if genuine, was something more 
than an amusing indiscretion—that it was, in fact, 
especially in the earlier pages, of ‘‘ no little import- 
ance’ from the historical point of view. Whether 
the Duke’s grammar was really so bad, whether he 
swore so heartily and fell so often off his horse, and 
held such passionate opinions about whiskers and 
military buttons, are matters of small consequence. 
To publish them can do no hurt, except to the feel- 
ings of the surviving relatives; and there Mr. Hous- 
man is fairly safe, for whereas the Gladstone family 
can make things unpleasant at one’s club and the 
Dickens family can talk about horsewhips, the Royal 


Family is plainly precluded from controversy of this 
kind. Gladstone became Prime Minister of his own 
choice; Dickens always aimed at becoming a success- 
ful novelist. But Royalties do not ask to be Royalties. 
They are born to the position. And that simple fact 
should ensure for them a certain decent reticence in 
dealing—even in joke—with their private affairs. One 
would hardly have thought it necessary to mention so 
obvious a point; but it seems to have escaped Mr. 
Housman, who, on the contrary, goes out of his way 
to refer contemptuously to our ‘‘ marvellous kindness 
to Kings.” But when it comes to such matters as the 
conduct of Queen Victoria’s uncles at the time of her 
accession, and their attempt to drive her into mar- 
riage with their nephew, described here with a wealth 
of detail by one who must have wished us to believe 
that he had his eye at the key-hole; or even such 
lesser unrecorded events, yet of real interest, as the 
alleged visit of the Shah of Persia to Mrs. Fitz- 
william; or again some of the extracts from the 
Duke’s diary in which he expresses his pity for the 
little Queen, records conversations with her, or, in 
his brief, stilted way, gives us glimpses (very few) 
of life at Court—Mr. Housman must surely have felt 
that here he was dealing with history, and that history 
is not a suitable subject to play the fool with. 

Mr. Housman’s reply, no doubt, will be that he never 
expected anyone to believe him. In fact he goes 
almost as far as to say that he doesn’t believe in his 
valet himself. But the trouble is that even the funny 
stories against the Duke belong to that class of funny 
story which is only really funny if it is true. If, for 
example, the Duke of Cambridge really made that 
eloquent speech to the Army Council about whiskers— 
describing the question as ‘‘ of vital importance ”’ since 
“‘the professional soldier should by his appearance, and 
all that, make himself attractive to the softer sex, and 
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at the same time not only terrific but repulsive to 
the enemy, in a word, irresistible to both,” gravely 
rejecting the ‘‘ moustache-cum-whisker ’? and other 
rival forms of adornment, and concluding in favour of 
whiskers ‘‘ shaped like a battle axe and standing out 
sideways to right and left in a rich curl ’’—if that 
speech was really made it is one of the finest examples 
of unconscious humour ever recorded. But if Mr. 
Housman, or the valet, merely invented it, it is no 
more than a faintly amusing skit. 

We have sufficiently indicated the nature of the con- 
tents. The style is Mr. Housman’s, not the valet’s, 
and is therefore admirable. But by far the best 
feature of the book is the diary, of which we do not 
get enough. Many of the extracts from it seem to 
have the ring of truth. For instance, the young 
Duke has been rebuked by his tutor for swearing, 
and asks “‘ if one is going into the army what else 
is one to do?—I do not think that many battles have 
been won without a great deal of swearing.’”? That 
is, at any rate, ben trovato, and it would be a very 
rare valet who could make it up. But the doubt per- 
sists. It checks us as we laugh. Mr. Housman does 
not ask us to take this book seriously; and for that 
very reason we cannot fully enjoy it in the other 
sense. 


TREASURE UPON EARTH 


Confessions of an Incurable Collector. By 
Desmond Coke. Chapman and Hall. 2is. 


HOSE who believe in a success that is purely 
monetary, will, if they read this book, make up 
their minds that Captain Coke has wasted a great 
deal of time. Fully alive as he is to the reprehension 
of such practical people, the unrepentant author asks 
at the end: ‘“‘ Has the whole thing—my life and 
what I have here written of it—been a colossal 
folly ?’? He does not know. He merely knows that it 
has made him happy; and the foregoing chapters con- 
vince the reader that this is true. It is better, he 
points out, to be a collector of antiquities, to spend 
more than common sense suggests that you can afford 
on beautiful, odd, and charming things than to grow 
fat in a club window, boring your company with 
accounts of the athletic prowess which is yours no 
longer. The collecting instinct is more wide-spread 
than enduring. Most people must confess to a collect- 
ing period in their lives, but more often than not they 
grow out of it before it has reached a dangerous 
stage. The stamps, the silver paper of the child 
to-day do not necessarily develop into the old pewter 
flagons, the etchings of Gilroy of the man to-morrow. 
But the instinct is the same and at any time, in any 
country, may so develop. (The dangerous time is 
when the man or woman first sets up house: for then 
the collecting mania is excused on practical grounds 
which are the subject of endless self-deceptions.) 
Captain Coke is a well-known and enterprising 
collector in various fields where vision and originality 
rather than any special good luck have rewarded him. 
Indeed, his luck has been uncommonly bad. Except 
for a number of silhouettes which were housed else- 
where, the whole fruits of his earlier years were 
lost in Hudson’s Depository fire, while in the Tate 
Gallery Thames water did its best, but failed, to spoil 
his collection of water-colour drawings by Rowlandson, 
which he had loaned for exhibition. These matters, the 
hopes, the fears, the expectations, the ecstasies of an 
ardent collector’s life are delightfully told in this 
book in which, for anyone who has ever suffered from 
the collecting mania, there is not a dull sentence. For 
others, no doubt, hairs will be found too meticulously 
split, the mountain will have produced a mouse. But 
the whole point of connoisseurship—and Captain Coke 


is a true connoisseur as distinguished from a mere 
expert—consists in such nice distinctions as drive 
coarse-fibred materialists to a frenzy of impatience, If 
he were allowed three wishes for a child, “ such as 
old Fairy Godmothers gave,’’ the author would 
choose: a sense of humour, a passion to help others, 
and the instinct to collect. ; 

The author’s own collections are numerous 
apart from the Rowlandsons, surprising. He 
the keenest delight in some of the Moderns (and uses 
it most happily as a gallows from which to 
certain Academicians): but then he also has collected 
panoramas and peep-shows, glass letter-weights with 
brilliant-hued flowers within, penny dreadfuls, ang 
pictures in straw and silk. If a fault is to be found 
with this delightful and amusing book, it is that 
perhaps in a general survey of Captain Coke’s collect. 
ing tips Rowlandson gets a little more than his share 
of the letterpress and in an extraordinarily varied 
collection provides eighteen out of fifty-seven 
illustrations. 


MORE MEMOIRS 


Recollections of the Revolution and the Empite, 
By La Marquise de la Tour du Pin. Edited 
and translated by Walter Geer. Cape. 155, 


—, excellently produced and illustrated, though 
less excellently translated, these memoirs are a 
reissue of a volume which first appeared in English 
in 1921, the French original being dated 1906. In 
France they had an immediate success and they were 
well received in England. They can hardly be said 
to increase our knowledge or understanding very 
much, but they are extremely agreeable in their 
account of eventful times from the point of view of a 
highly-placed member of the old aristocracy in France, 

Henriette-Lucie. Dillon, the author, was of Irish 
extraction and, shortly before the Revolution, she 
married Frédéric-Séraphin, Comte de Gouvernet, who 
took the title of Comte de La Tour du Pin de Gou- 
vernet on the death of his father on the scaffold in 
1794. From the time of her marriage until 1815, the 
year to which these recollections extend, she moved 
in the highest circles and had ample opportunities as 
an observer, the fruits of which began to be recorded 
in 1820, but were not exhausted at the time of her 
death in 1853. The manuscript was left to her only 
surviving son, whose nephew’s heir published it twenty 
years ago. We are asked to believe that the recol- 
lections were intended for the private consumption of 
the writer’s son and were not intended for publica- 
tion. This may be true, for there is little attempt 
to achieve political or scandalous effect, and the attrac- 
tiveness of the book consists very largely in its air of 
bright and intimate simplicity. 

As the author found politics extremely boring 
she naturally tells us little about them. Instead we 
are given the impressions, which never seem very 
deep, made by the resounding crash of the old order 
in France and the emergence, zenith and eclipse of 
the Napoleonic Empire. These are of value only as 
an indication of a sort of mind which there 1s 
no reason to think particularly rare. Far more 
interesting is the relation of incidental meetings with 
the great or the influential, and glimpses of moment 
ous happenings. The Marquise is not throughtful; 
she seems rather artless and she writes with a gentle 
vivacity which has a distinct charm. In this manner 
we hear of society on the eve of the deluge, customs 
at court, Versailles in the days of October, Madame 
de Staél, Talleyrand, Napoleon, hairbreadth escapes, 
visits to Switzerland, America, England, Spain. It 
is all interesting and very readable, almost as m 
for its human as for its historical interest. 
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NEW FICTION 
By L. P. HartLey 


In the Beginning. By Norman Douglas. 
Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

The Gypsy. By W. B. Trites. Gollancz. 5s. 

Mr. Amberthwaite. By Louis Marlow. Gollancz. 


s. 6d. 
The avning of the Lord. By Sarah Gertrude 
Millin. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


T is eight years since Mr. Norman Douglas wrote 
[his last novel, ‘ They Went.’ Since then expecta- 
tion has run high in the breasts of his admirers. 
What a disappointment awaits them! ‘In the 
Beginning ’ is beautifully written, in a prose that 
does anything that Mr. Douglas requires of it. But 
having said that, one has ‘said almost all; never was 
a book in which the form so far surpassed the con- 
tent. Mr. Douglas retains something of his power 
to convey the brightness and freshness of the early 
world, to invent a plausible, private mythology, to be 
fanciful and unexpected and independent and witty. 
But these powers have lost most of their force, and 
in their place we find a charmless irresponsibility, a 
tendency to linger over dreary, pointless incidents, 
and a deplorable preoccupation with a dull, spiritless 
impropriety. The most amusing effects are obtained 
by the stale device of putting pert, informal, modern 
speech into the mouths of gods and goddesses. Mr. 
Douglas seems to dislike the conception of Good and 
Evil, and towards the end of the book he inserts a 
rather inadequate passage accounting for their origin. 
‘In the Beginning ’ is as unsuccessful a book as Mr. 
Douglas could well write ; it is trivial above all things ; 
its imagination is weak and its satire misses the 
mark. If it sometimes shines with the beauty which 
can never quite divorce itself from Mr. Norman 
Douglas’s pen, we are the more irritated to see that 
rare quality lending its prestige to such an unremark- 
able work. 

‘The Gypsy ’ is really a long short-story, so puffed 
out by blank pages that to the casual eye it assumes 
the proportions of a novel. It is so good as to raise 
the question. What is a masterpiece if this is not one? 
It covers a considerable period of time, yet it is so 
artfully condensed that one is never aware of con- 
densation; it has almost every quality except veri- 
similitude. An American artist and his wife are living 
in Spain. The man is weak, discouraged, and has 
no heart in his work. He meets a gypsy whose beauty 
fires his imagination; and his wife, who desires above 
all things the rebirth of his self-confidence and 
creative effort, gets the girl to stay in the house with 
them. The pictures he paints of her command a 
sale in New York—whether they were really first- 
rate we are not told. Gradually the gypsy makes 
herself necessary to his existence; she extracts from 
him a promise of marriage. She then, with his tacit 
approval, poisons his wife. His grief is boundless; 
he loathes the gypsy; but all the same he consents to 
marry her. More and more quickly after this he goes 
downhill, the gypsy, her relations and friends, batten- 
ing on him. The gypsy works upon his weakened 
will to make him settle his possessions on her. There 
remains the poisoned cup, which he alternately dreads 
and craves. The end is terrible—a denial of faith, 
hope and charity, an uncompromising acknowledg- 
ment of the sundering power of death. — 

One realizes, of course, that in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred if an artist fell in love with a gypsy 
the upshot would be very different frora this. In its 
iain lines, the story is improbable and inhuman, 
Whereas its peculiar poignancy comes from the 
Maturalness of the artist’s emotions—his affections 
and remorse for his dead wife—a most lovely and 


appealing figure. Hence ‘ The Gypsy ’ may be criti- 
cized as getting its chief effect by artificial methods— 
by endowing the artist with an extreme sensibility 
and denying to the Romany folk any sensibility at 
all. But while under the story’s spell one is convinced 
of its inevitability. Mr. Trites scarcely explains or 
paves the way for the various stages in the tragedy : 
he merely writes a few pages in a certain key, and 
the climax follows as naturally as the last chord in 
a piece of music. ‘ The Gypsy ’ is as finished a piece 
of work as ‘ The Gentleman from San Francisco.’ 
Whether Mr. Trites would be as successful in a longer, 
looser novel, drawing its inspiration rather from life 
than from art, one cannot tell: let us hope the chance 
of judging will soon come. 

Mr. Louis Marlow is a disciple of Mr. Aldous 
Huxley, and not an unworthy one. His hero is one 
of those present-day Hamlets, erudite, sensitive, 
reflective, with a hankering after action but no apti- 
tude for it. The first and best part of the story takes 
place on a transatlantic liner. The ship, that 
microcosm, with all its artificial aids to observation 
and reflection and its restrictions upon action, 
exactly suits the rather autumnal mood of the middle- 
aged, sceptical-minded Mr. Amberthwaite. Unlike 
the hero of Mr. Conrad Aiken’s ‘ Blue Voyage ’ (with 
whom he has an affinity), he is not too generous with 
his own thought-processes, which is all to the good; 
while his observation of his fellow-passengers, British 
and American business-men, is admirably coherent 
and objective. _Intellectually, Mr. Amberthwaite is 
plain and effective. Emotionally, he is ineffective and 
obscure. True to his type he is always thinking about 
sex and feeling its inadequacy as an expression of the 
human personality. So he tries to rescue a young 
man from the toils of an adventuress by making love 
to her himself. When he lands he pursues his 
acquaintance with the young man, who turns out to 
be very rich and in the toils of another adventuress, 
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Jane Foster. The disreputable Ramrigger, also a 
companion of the voyage, loves her too. Whether 
Mr. Amberthwaite means to ‘‘ sublimate’’ his sex- 
instinct by self-mortification and humanitarianism we 
cannot say, but he marries the adventuress, partly to 
save the young men from her, and a little to indulge 
his own desire for rejuvenation. The alliance does 
not last. ‘ Mr. Amberthwaite’ loses its sparkle and 
goes flat before the end. The hero, like Vanderdecken, 
is meant for continual voyaging: he becomes unreal 
directly he touches land. To be paradoxical in thought 
is often entertaining; to be paradoxical in action is 
often to be bewildering and boring. 

There is much fine work in ‘ The Coming of the 
Lord,’ as in everything Mrs. Millin writes. But the 
book as a whole suffers somewhat from division of 
subject. The scene is, of course, South Africa. On a 
hill outside Gibeon are encamped some Kaffirs, 
religious fanatics who, relying upon what they believe 
to be Biblical direction, expect God to provide them 
with food for a year without effort on their part. In 
Gibeon itself, Arnold Duerden, an _ unsuccessful 
solicitor by profession, but a soldier at heart and 
bristling with the traditional characteristics, slightly 
over-emphasized, of an Englishman, organizes a 
** Vigilance Society ’’ to protect the townsmen from 
the Kaffirs. His wife is attracted by the young 
Jewish doctor, Saul, and interest, which always 
attaches itself more readily to three than to three 
thousand, centres itself upon the triangle, which 
behaves with the well-known awkwardness of that 
uncomfortable figure. The small vivid group 
obscures the large vague one. The storm which has 
threatened so long at last breaks, with magnificent 
pother indeed, and demonstration of force; but we 
suspect that the mountain has laboured not for its 
own sake but for the sake of (so to speak) straighten- 
ing out the triangle: a disproportionate result for so 
majestic a calamity. ‘ The Coming of the Lord,’ how- 
ever, is a masterly novel, full of beauty and poetry 
and instinct with that emotional fervour which, at 
Mrs. Millin’s touch, suspires from the most common- 
place objects and incidents. Duerden is an interest- 
ing figure, with his failure as a bread-winner and 
his dependence on his wife. But for all the camouflage 
of weaknesses with which Mrs. Millin loads him, he 
remains the simple cave-man. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


England in Shakespeare’s Day. By G. B. Harrison. Methuen. 
6s. 


THIS should be a useful source-book to the student of social 
history. Mr. Harrison is a silent guide, leaving the Elizabethans 
to speak for themselves. His task has been to select such 
extracts on prose and verse as will stage Shakespeare’s London 
for the mind’s eye. The writers of the time were more inter- 
ested in their rapidly expanding world of matter and of thought 
than in the actualities of their own streets and customs, but 
shrewd choice of passages can compactly summarize many of 
their habits and humours. The editor does well to remind us 
of William Harrison’s ‘ Description of England’; Harrison 
discoursed upon domestic detail in a most valuable and readable 
way. Fynes Morison on ‘ English Inns’ is particularly inter- 
esting as well as cheerful; his conclusion was that “‘ the world 
affords not such inns as England hath either for good and 
cheap entertainment after the guests’ own pleasure or for 
humble attendance on passengers.’’? That, however, was written 
in 1617. 


Tiger and Other Game. By Colonel A. E. Stewart. Longmans. 
16s, 


COLONEL STEWART’S admirable book, embodying “ the 
practical experience of a soldier shikari in India,” has already 
become a classic in the literature of big game hunting, and 
there should be a wide welcome for this second edition, to which 
the author has added a new and valuable chapter on hawking. 
What he modestly describes as “* shikar notes . . . written during 
one hot weather in India ”’ is not only a valuable handbook for 
“the one-man shikari with limited means who runs his own 
show,” but an interesting record of the author’s own experiences 
in the jungle. It is fitly dedicated to the officers of Colonel 
Stewart’s own regiment, whom he advises to “‘ go into the 


jungle with a true sporti instinct, not only to shoot 
procure skins and bones, "bet to study the life. of the ‘ ious 
folk.’ ”’ Incidentally it may be observed that there is no better 
commentary on Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s ‘ Jungle Books’ than 
is to be found in Colonel Stewart’s pages, where the real 
totypes of Sher Bagh, Bagheera, Baloo and the rest of Mowgli’s 
four-footed friends greet us on every page. 


The Way of Sacrifice. By Fritz von Unruh. Knopf. 7s, 
THIS extraordinary book is the work of a German officer 
in the middle of the war, was asked by his military authorities 
to write a ‘“‘ propaganda novel.’’ He replied with this hectic, 
hysterical outburst against war, and was promptly locked up 
as a lunatic, until some of his influential relatives succeeded in 
getting him removed from the front and given civilian em 
ment. The book is sheer, unrelieved nightmare, from the 
earlier chapters, when the characters are still miles from the 
firing line, to the very real horrors of Verdun, when there was 
some excuse for nerve strain. One of them, indeed, goes com. 
pletely off his head before they have heard a shot fired, ang 
follows the battalion around for the rest of the book, rayj 
about barbed wire and crowns of thorns. If it is true that this 
book had ‘‘ a tremendous influence on the German soldiers” 
during the war, one can only wonder that their moral held out 
as long as it did. For after making*all due allowances for the 
inevitable effect of the horrors of war upon such a temperament 
as that of Herr von Unruh, the book remains distorted to the 
verge of madness—totally unlike anything that ever happened, 
in war or peace. 


The Be of the Veld. By Leonard Flemming. Heinemann. 
s. 


THIS simple but fascinating record of a highly creditable 
career was originally published in 1924, and we are glad to 
learn that it was for a time one of the six ‘“‘ best sellers” in 
London. It has now been out of print for a long while, and 
this new and cheaper edition will be welcome. As Mr, 
Galsworthy justly observes in the foreword which he con. 
tributes to this reprint, ‘“‘ Everyone ought to read ‘ The Call of 
the Veld’ as a record of sheer pluck, and a lucid exposition of 
what can be achieved by it.’’ Mr. Flemming took up a 
thousand acres of open veld in the Orange Free State 
after the close of the South African war, and has converted it 
into a valuable farm, though he started with only a few head 
of stock, some farm gear and the ridiculously small cash capital 
of £7. ‘It’s a great work that he and his like are doing,” 
says Mr. Galsworthy, “ this making of a wooded, watered, 
fertile countryside out of the waterless plains.” 
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NOTABLE BRITISH TRIAL SERIES 
Just Published. Price 10/6 net 


a 
> 
~ 


THE TRIAL OF 
KING CHARLES I. 
Tus 


J. G. MUDDIMAN 


With a Foreword by LORD BIRKENHEAD 


RECENT _VOLUMES 


DUCHESS of KINGSTON 
BYWATERS & THOMPSON 
SIR ROGER CASEMENT 


H. DOUGAL 
MADELEINE SMITH 
KATE WEBSTER 


Mustrated pamphlet containing particulars 
of the Series (over 45 vols.), sent post 
free on application to the Publishers. 


WILLIAM HODGE & Co., Ltd., 


12 Bank Street, Edinburgh 
and at London and Glasgow 


MR. MURRAY’S BOOKS 


5 GILBERT WHITE 

PIONEER, POET AND STYLIST. By 
WALTER JOHNSON. After dealing with 

4 +‘ White’s personal character, the author shows what 
were White’s definite contributions to natural 
history and what are his claims as a pioneer. 

Illustrated. 15s. net 

§ SHAPES THAT PASS 

~ Memories of Old Days. By JULIAN HAW- 
THORNE. The author is the son of the famous 

. American novelist, Nathaniel Hawthorne. In this 

~ happy book of reminiscences he pictures English 
life half a century ago. Whistler, Spencer, 

> Browning and Henry James are among the friends 

~ who sparkle here. Illustrated. 16s. net 


= REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD 

= CIVIL SERVANT 
By the late SIR JOHN KEMPE, K.C.B. “ Sir 

. John’s reminiscences are chiefly interesting for the 
light they throw on the machinery of the Civil 
Service.”—Daily News. With Illus. 12s. net 


New 7/6 Novels - 


S SHACKLES OF THE FREE 

By MARY GRACE ASHTON, the talented young 
author of ‘‘ Race.”” How far can we really be free 

. from the shackles of circumstances is the theme of 
this highly interesting and very skilfully conceived 
novel. 


4 THE BEGUM’S SON 

~ citing tale o! ian palace intrigue. The story has 
both thrills and substance, and holds the reader’s 

interest from beginning to end.’”"—Country Life. 


& Albemarle Street, London, W.1 


ay 


Routledge: Kegan Paul 


THE GREAT 
BETRAYAL 


(La Trahison des Clercs) 


By JULIEN BENDA 


Demy 8vo, 7/6 net. (Sept. 27) 
This book, which caused a sensation in France, must 


national and class hatreds. A the guilty are cited 


ALICE IN THE DELIGHTED 
STATES 
By EDWARD HOPE. With 12 plates, 7/6 net. 


A book of glorious fun, a piece of gay delightful nonsense, 
this is perhaps the only imitation of Lewis Carroll’s master- 
piece which conveys some of its original’s fascination. Here 
we have Alice’s adventures in the Wonderland of America. 
The plates in the manner of Tenniel add greatly to the fun. 


PENSEES AND LETTERS 
By JOSEPH JOUBERT. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by H. P. Collins. 10/6 net. 
Among French writers who have never received full recog- 
nition in England, few are as interesting as Joubert, who 
must be ranked as a literary critic among the highest. This 
selection aims at giving all that is most significant in him. 


MACEDONIAN IMPERIALISM 


and the Hellenization of the East 
By Professor P. JOUGUET. With 7 plates and 
4 maps. 21/- net. 
This new volume in the History of Civilisation Series gives 
a full account of the little-known Hellenistic age, of the 
ing ad of Alexander, of the rise of the great 
Greek kingdoms, and of their colla before Rome. The 
story is full of great characters and dramatic incidents. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE JEWS 

By E. E. KELLETT. 7/6 net. 

A rational account, accurate and readable, of the develop- 

ment of the Jews, one of the most remarkable nations the 

world has ever known. It incorporates the results of modern 
criticism, and is intended for the general reader. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 
By the Rev. FATHER DIDON. 10/6 net. 
This is a new edition in one volume of one of the finest 
lives of Christ ever written. It has been abridged in such 


a way as to-preserve everything of essential value to the 
reader. 


MODERN BIOLOGY 
By J. T. CUNNINGHAM, A.L.S. _ 10/6 net. 


“ He is a clear thinker and an unusually good writer. His 
qualifications for a critical estimate of the present trend of 
biology are high. The general reader will find it instructive 
and stimulating.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


PIONEERS OF SCIENCE 


By AMELIA DEFRIES. 5/- net. 
Three great scientists, Bose, Geddes, and Branford, and one 
great painter, Roerich, are critically considered, and their 
genius contrasted with that of Bacon, Davy, and Faraday, 
whose contributions in the past made possible the work of 
to-day. 


To-day & To-morrow Series, 
2s. 6d. net each 


DIOGENES, or the Future of Leisure 
By C. E. M. JOAD. 


A scathing indictment of our present —— of leisure. 
“A brilliant and provocative volume.”— Ince, in 
Evening Standard. 


EOS, 


or the Wider Aspects of Cosmogony 
By SIR J. H. JEANS, F.R.S. 


A fascinating discussion of the present, and future of 
the universe, of the earth's positon ia it, and of life and 
nert matter. 


FORTUNA, or Chance and Design 
By NORWOOD YOUNG. 
The paradoxical laws of chance, as revealed in roulette, and 
the Ge. in this striking 
lume. 


Broadway House, Carter Lane, E.C.4 
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ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


The firms whose names are printed on the Competition 
Coupon offer a Weekly Prize in our Acrostic Competition—a 
book reviewed, at length or briefly, in that issue of the 
Saturpay Revizgw in which the Acrostic appears. (Books 
mentioned in ‘New Books at a Glance’ are excluded: they 
may be reviewed later.) 


RULES 


1. The book chosen must be named when the solution is sent. 

2. It must be published by a firm in the list on the coupon, 
its price must not exceed a guinea, and it must not be one of an 
edition sold only in sets, 

3. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

4. Envelopes must be marked ‘* Competition ’’ and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Satrurpay Review, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. 

5. Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 
following the date of publication. 

6. Ties will be decided by lot. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 340 


In Mary TupDor’s DAYS THEY GRACED THE SCENE, 
THIS NOBLE CHURCHMAN AND THIS TEN-DAY QUEEN. 


1. The pious pilgrim decked his hat with me. 
2. Lop at both ends a very striking tree. 
3. Buds it brought forth and almonds did it bear. 
4. Himself to beautify, his chiefest care. 
5. Take half a hurt from which a man may die. 
6. A virtuous Roman emperor was I. 
7. Not wisely made sole business of one’s life. 
8. For this our forebears used to take a wife. 
9. Preferred to praise by some—so I have heard. 
10. A two-legged pie—I’ve seen one, on my word. 
11. Dazzles when clouds are by fierce lightning riven, 
12. By lord of legions for last watchword given. 
Solution of Acrostic No. 338 
P ro Posal1 Varus and the three legions under 
H ors E his command were cut to pieces by 
I mitatio N the Germans under Arminius. For 
egio months Augustus showed every 
A rtemi S mark of dejection and _ sorrow, 
D ais y2 exclaiming repeatedly, ‘‘ Varus, 
Et here aL restore to me my legions !’’ 
L i Vy 2? Called by the Anglo-Saxons day’s 
P omon= A? eye because it opens and closes its 
H odma N flowers with the daylight.’ Or, 
bandI tt I as others think, because it 
A ort A —- the sun, “the eye of 
ay.’’ 
3 Pope, Vertumnus and Pomona. See 


Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Bk. xiv. 


‘(Acrostic No. 338.—The winner is Mr. E. P. Trendell, 24 
Dene Road, Guildford, who has selected as his prize ‘ Simple 
People,’ by Archibald Marshall, published by Harrap and 
reviewed in. our columns on September 8. Twenty-one other 
competitors named this book, 26 chose ‘ Mary Anne Disraeli,’ 
etc., etc. 

Atso Correct: Armadale, Barberry, E. Barrett, Mrs. 
Rosa H. Boothroyd, Boskerris, Mrs. Robt. Brown, M. de Burgh, 
Mrs. J. Butler, Carlton, Miss Carter, Ceyx, Clam, J. R. Cripps, 
Dhualt, Sir Reginald Egerton, Falcon, Hanworth, H. C. M., 
Iago, Jerboa, Jop, John Lennie, Miss Mallard, Margaret, Met, 
Miss Moore, Lady Mottram, N. O. Sellam, Dr. James Pearse, 
Miss F. M. Petty, Phoenix, Polamar, G. Rodolph, Shorwell, 
M. Skene, St. Ives, Thora, H. M. Vaughan, C. J. Warden, 
Capt. W. R. Wolseley, Zyk. 

NE Licut Wronc: A. de V. Blathwayt, Bertram R. Carter, 
W. H. Carter, Chailey, J. Chambers, Crayke, Farsdon, Cyril E. 
Ford, G. M. Fowler, E. W. Fox, Glamis, Mrs. F. L. Groves, 
G. H. Hammond, Imp, Miss Kelly, Lilian, J. S. MacArthur, 
Madge, Martha, G. W. Miller, M. T., Pooh, Quis, George van 
Raalte, Stucco, Hon. R. G. Talbot. 

Two Licuts Wronc: A. E. Bendixson, Bolo, Chip, D. L., 
Ursula D’Ob, Elizabeth, W. P. James, Lester Ralph. 

In our 24th Quarterly Competition Lilian’s score was 128, 
not 127 as previously stated. 

G. W. Mitter.—The opposite of Roundhead is Royalist— 
party against party. Had I meant to indicate an individual 
(Rupert) I should have used the plural, Roundheads (unless I 
was referring to some particular Roundhead). Women, no 
doubt, are just as important a part of the nation as men; still, 
men, as the defenders of the nation against its enemies, may 
be called the backbone of the nation, I think. As for Yeomen, 
chosen by some solvers, they now form, unfortunately, but a 
small tage of the nation’s manhood, and the more 
cothiprthadiave term, Men, includes them 
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MOTORING 


By W. H. STIRLING 


HE modern car is a wonderful piece 
mechanism, but nobody pretends it is perfec, 
The ideal carburettor has not yet arrived; the 
spring leaves a great deal to be desired; the 
box is far from perfect; driven from wheels 
will before long probably take the place of 
driven back wheels, and the design and appearang 
of the whole car may be altered and still furthe 
improved. If there should be a change in the fugl 
used and a different type of engine and ignition, al] 
danger of fire caused by volatile hydro-carbons 
would be eliminated and motoring would be much 
safer. With heavy crude oil and an engine of the 
Diesel type, such a thing is possible, and running 
costs can be brought down to a very low figure. At 
present this type of engine is not available for 
private cars; it has, however, reached a practical 
stage for heavy vehicles. The firm of Mercédés. 
Benz in Germany has for some time standardized 
and produced in commercial quantities a six. 
cylinder Diesel-engined lorry. Thorough tests of its 
fuel consumption and trustworthiness have beep 
made upon the roads. A lorry of this type was 
exhibited at the Commercial Vehicle Show last 
November. The primary advantage of the Diesel 
engine is its efficiency in making use of the energy 
in the fuel it consumes. Its superiority over the 
petrol engine is almost incredible. The ordinary 
touring car over “‘ give and take’’ roads rarely 
exceeds thirty-five ton miles to the gallon. Witha 
petrol-driven lorry the figure is not quite so high— 
yet the Diesel-engined vehicle has proved itself 
capable of covering for long and short distances 
150 ton miles per gallon—that is four times as much 
as the petrol engine. In addition to the above there 
is the lower price of the fuel to be taken into account. ( 


Heavy fuel can be bought at the present time for 3}4. 
to 5d. per gallon and is always easily and cheaply 
procurable. It is easy to store and is not inflammable. 
A light Diesel engine can be started up from cold 
and is ready for its load in a few seconds. The fuel 
is completely burnt and the formation of carbon 
deposit is almost nil. Two lorries running on crude 
oil are now undergoing tests on the roads under 
the control of the R.A.C. authorities. 


Olympia will open its doors for the twenty-second 
International Motor Exhibition promoted by the 
S.M.M. & T. from October 11 to October 20. 


An educated palate deserves 


DE RESZKE 


The Aristocrat of Cigarettes 


Tenor (Turkish) - for 
Mgyptian Blend 10 fer 
Be Reexke Turd: - 20 for 


American De Laze - 25 fer 
De Reazke Virginie: 20 for 1} 


MILLHOFF & CO. LTD. 86, PICCADILLY, 4 
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Great Sale of Books 


copies of 
the Leading Books of 
the Past Season are now 
being offered at prices 
which are usually 50°/, 
and sometimes 80°/. below 
the published prices. 


Write for the Catalogue of our 
GREAT CLEARANCE 
SALE 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB, 


42 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1 


TWAT SECRET BLEND OF RARE TOBACCOS 


Made by Lambert & Butler, Established 1836, Branch of The 


j ‘ Imperial Tobaceo Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. W.A.s44 


THE MOST SIMPLE ¢ 
ECONOMICAL 
WIRELESS SET YET 


beautiful 


gives full descrip- 
tions of appearance, 
size and capabilities 
of set. It comes 


No fixing—no wires—no aerial 
—no earth—everything isinside 
the new Lotus Set, even the 
loud speaker. It is the latest 
triumph for efficiency and sim- 
plicity. The merest novice can 
understand it. 

The new Lotus Set uses the new 
Mullard Pentone and Screened 
Valves, each of which gives 
results equal to two ordinary 
valves. You get more stations 
than with any ordinary 5-vaive 
set, and at 3-valve con- 
sumption. Batteries last 
considerably longer. 

And no matter how near you 
are to your local station, the 
Lotus Set cuts it out when you 
wish. There is no set more 
selective. 


Prices: 

Lotus Transportable Model in 
oak, or Portable Model in real 
hide case, 30 gns. cash, or 
£4 down and i! monthly 
payments of £2 12s. 6d. 

Transportable Model in wal- 
nut or mahogany, 31 gns. cash, 
or £4 down and 11 monthly 
payments of £2 14s. 6d. 


Made by the makers 
of Lotus Components. 


To Garnett, Whiteley & Co., Ltd., 


: Lotus Works, Broadgreen Road, Liverpool. : 
: I should like a copy of the new Lotus Booklet which : 
: tells me all about the LOTUS PORTABLE SETS. : 


: Name 


Address 
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i 
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to take where you 4 
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SAVE 


NTEREST IS PAID half-yearly—Jan. 1st and 

july 1st—by this Society to Investors who 

take up its shares. Accounts may be opened 
with any sum from 1/- to within £5,000. 
ALWAYS AVAILABLE 


WITHDRAWAL of part or whole of an Investment 
at short notice. No depreciation in value, and no 
Brokers’ fees or other expenses incurred. 
FULLY SECURED 


THE ASSETS OF THE SOCIETY are over 
£5,000,000 and the Reserves exceed £235,000. 


THUS ALL INVESTMENTS are ABSOLUTELY SECURE 


ESTBOURNE PARK 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
136 WESTBOURNE TERRACE, 
PADDINGTON, LONDON, W.2. 
Trustees: Rev. S. W. HuGHEs, D.D. & Ernest W. BEARD, Esq. 


INVESTMENT PROSPECTUS 
sent free of charge és 


C. JoHNsTON Burt, F.C.LS., F.L.A.A., Manager. 


“STANDARD” 
QUOTATIONS 


A little learning is 


To ensure your children drinking deep of the fount of 
learning take out a 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS’ POLICY 
with the 
STANDARD 
and thus secure them a good education. 
PRINCIPAL FEATUPES. 


(1) £100 a year for five years guaranteed when the child 
attains 14, 15, or 16, or such age as may be desired, 


(2) Immediate payment of the same in the event of the 
father’s death, or alternatively, 


(3) A large guaranteed sum down, and other options. 
(4) Return of all premiums paid in the event of the child 
dying first. 


Write for Leaflet AE3,” 


Tre STAN 


ASSURANCE COM 
LONDON ESTABLISHED 
CANNON STREET 1825 
#5a PALL MALE: 


OFFKE 3 GEORGE STREET 
EDINBURGH 


BARGLAYS BANK 


LIMITED. 
Head Office : 54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL - -  £20,000,000 
ISSUED & PAID UP CAPITAL - 15,858,217 
RESERVE FUND - - - 10, 250, 000 
DEPOSITS, etc. (30 June, 1928) : 317, ,950, 894 


FREDERICK CRAUFURD GOODENOUGH, Chairmen 
SIR HERBERT HAMBLING, Bart., Deputy "Chairman 
WILLIAM FAVILL TUKE, Vice-Chairman 


General Managers: 
EDWIN FISHER. 
H. T. MITCHELL. 


Foreign General Manager: 
W. O. STEVENSON. 


Every description of British & Foreign Banki 


The Bank has over 1,950 Branches in England and Wales. 


Affiliated Banks: 
BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION COLONIAL AND 
OVERSEAS) 
Head Office: 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 
BARCLAYS BANK (FRANCE) LIMITED 
Head Office: Paris. 


Head Office: Manchester. 


BARCLAYS BANK, S.A.I., 
Rome and Genoa. 


Executorships and Trusteeships undertaken. 


THE BRITISH LINEN BANK. Head Office: Edinburgh. 
THE UNION BANK OF MANCHESTER LIMITED. 


PLAYER’S 
White Label 
Navy Mixture 


—smoke it for achange—you 
won’t want to change again. 


20z. POCKET TIN 1/10 
NM. £2, 
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INSURANCE 
DICKENS AS POLICY-HOLDER 


By D. CAMERON FoRRESTER 


HATEVER the domestic merits or demerits 

W of Dickens may have been, there is one thing 

he did which is an example to other writers. 
He insured his life, and did so substantially, for those 
days. His policy was for £5,000, with profits, and 
was effected in November, 1841. What is more, he 
kept it in force, and at his death in October, 1870, 
it amounted, with added bonuses, to £6,337. Further- 
more, it is of interest that the persons whom he gave 
as “ friends’ references ’’ were Macready, the actor, 
and John Forster, the writer of his life. The office 
which Dickens selected was the old Eagle, now 
amalgamated with the British Dominions, and in the 
policy his name appears as ‘‘ Charles Huffam 
Dickens.’’ 

It will be noted that Dickens was only about thirty 
years of age when he effected his policy; it would 
be interesting to know how many young writers of 
today have concerned themselves to make similar 
provision. This reflection raises a point which has 
frequently been put to me: what percentage of 
income should a professional man allocate sto life 
assurance? My own idea is between 5 per cent. and 
1o per cent., because the margin being set aside should 
be regarded as writing off depreciation of both ability 
and health, in addition to providing against the risk 
of early death. On a 10 per cent. basis a man of 


thirty earning £1,000 a year could create, in round 
figures, an immediate capital sum for protection of 
2,000, or two years’ income. But as his policy for 
such a premium should be a with-profit endowment 
one, payable at the end of twenty years, it should then 
amount—assuring a compound bonus at £2 per cent. 
per annum—to £2,928, or virtually three years’ 
income. 

Let us take a modern example, more closely 
approximating Dickens’s own. His policy was for 
%5,000, and was some twenty-nine years in force. 
Assume a young professional man, aged 30, effect- 
ing an endowment for £5,000, with profits, payable 
in thirty years, or at death. On the actual figures of 
one well-known office his gross annual premium would 
be £165 4s. 2d., totalling, in thirty years’ time, 
£4,956 5s. But at the rate of bonus the office in 
question is paying, his policy would be worth £8,300 
in cash at the end of the period. Income-tax rebate 
has to be taken into consideration, however, and 
assuming the present allowance of 2s. in the pound 
throughout the period his net annual deposit would 
be £148 13s. 9d., or £4,460 12s. 6d. in thirty years, 
leaving a balance over net premiums paid of £3,839 
7s. 6d. in favour of the policy, plus thirty years’ 
increasing assurance protection. 

The Canadian Life offices, as a whole, have always 
been noted for their progressiveness, and the special 
features of their policies have secured wide accept- 
ance in this country. I am informed that the Manu- 
facturers’ Life Company of Canada have already 
issued a total of £9,826,000 in new policies during 
the first-half of the present year as against a corre- 
sponding £8,571,000 last year. 


THIS Whether it be for a i 
HOLDS A Business of your own, or 
GOOD _s Protection for those dependent upon you. 


Example suited to a person aged 25 next Birthday 
30-year Term Endowment Assurance for £1,000 (with profits) 


THE FIGURES. 

Annual Premium _... 3116 8 

Less Income Tax at 2s. in the £ Fe 
Actual Annual Cost 

Actual Cash Drawn if assured be 


living at end of 30 years ... 1,660 0 0 
Total Actual Cost in 30 years 85910 0 
PROFIT ... 80010 0 


i the event of death before the age of 55, the £1,000 plus accumulated 
bonuses would become payable. 

It is assumed that the present cates of Income Tax Rebate and Reversionary 

Bonus are maintained. 


An easy way of systematic saving with immediate protection or your 

dependents if you die, and if you live a sound and attractive investment. 

or smaller amounts can be invested to suit all ages and circumstances. 
Assurances for over 25,000 at still favourable rates. 


To the P.P. 157 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE Co., Ltd., 
Holborn Bars, E.C.1. 


a ern next birthday. Please send me particulars 
000 d t A with profits payable in 


Name 


| 


LOW COST 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


(Without Profits) 


Specimen Rates per £1,000 Assured 
Annva Premium. 
Age. Whole Life. 20 Payment Life. 
@ .. 23M 6... « 


Policies are free from restrictions and carry generous 
guaranteed surrender and paid-up values. They are 
therefore especially valuable for Death Duty purposes, 
for providing collateral security, or for securing large 
immediate protection at a small outlay. 

Before effecting a non-profit policy compare the above 
rates with those charged elsewhere. 


Full particulars for other ages will be furnished 
on application to:—G. T. VARNEY (Manager 
for the United Kingdom). 


CONFEDERATION 


(OF CANADA) 


LIFE ASSOCIATION 
Bush House, Aldwych, W.C.2 


FUNDS EXCEED £12,000,000 EST.: 1871 


*Phone: CITY 7367-8 & 7573. 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


HE attention of the investing public has recently 

been drawn in the daily Press to the need for 

caution in dealing in shares where no issue has 
been made to the public but where a prospectus has 
been published for information only and a market 
subsequently made for dealings on the London Stock 
Exchange. This habit of making markets has grown 
of recent months, and it is suggested that the Stock 
Exchange Committee would be well advised to con- 
sider carefully what steps they can take to protect 
the public when this method is used for starting-shares 
at an unwarrantable premium. It is obviously very 
much cheaper to make a market than to make a 
public issue, but it is equally obvious that the custom 
is open to grave abuse. Where all the shares are 
held by one person or group, it is a simple matter 
to start dealings at a level which the shares would 
never reach on their intrinsic merit if, in the first 
instance, they had been issued to the public at their 
nominal value. Investors would be well advised to 
satisfy themselves as to the real worth of the shares 
concerned before rushing in to make purchases on 
the day dealings start in any share that has not been 
issued to the general public in the ordinary way. 


DUNLOPS 


Dunlop shares in the past always figured well to 
the fore among industrial speculative counters. 
Lately they have been decidedly neglected and the 
market has been inclined to be a dull one. It is 
feared that this neglect is attributable to the rumour 
that the Dunlop Company is suffering from keen com- 
petition and is not doing as well as had been hoped. 
When the next balance sheet is presented, it will 
probably be found that these rumours are based on 
sound foundations. 


TILBURY CONTRACTING 


The activity in the Industrial Market has led to 
share values in many cases reaching record prices. 
The moment, therefore, appears opportune to 
endeavour to find those industrial shares which have 
been more or less overlooked during the recent spell 
of activity but which, in addition to being thoroughly 
sound investments, are likely to lead to capital 
appreciation and good dividends. In this category 
can be placed the £1 ordinary shares of the Tilbury 
Contracting and Dredging Company, Limited. The 
company’s trading divides itself into three channels— 
quarrying, dredging, and transport by water. From 
the outset the undertaking has made steady progress, 
both at home and abroad. Its dividend record is a 
good one, ordinary shareholders having received 124% 
for the past five years. The yield at the present 
price is small, but there is the possibility of new 
shares being issued from time to time on bonus terms 
to existing shareholders, as well as increased divi- 
dends. The balance sheet is a sound one. Reserve 
for depreciation of craft, plant, etc., amounts to 
£285,708, general reserve fund £129,300, and cur- 
rent expenditure fund £70,000. An additional source 
of revenue to the company is the interest it has 


acquired in the new road surface known as “ Cay. 
pave,’’ which, it is believed, has proved a success, 


DUOPHONES 


The gramophone share market has been enlivened 
of late by the conflicting opinions about the value of 
Duophone shares, to which reference has been made 
in these notes. The past history of this company 
indeed, been a disappointing one, and neither 
nor balance sheet have been presented to the share 
holders. The position, however, during recent months 
has improved in an amazing fashion. This week jt 
has been officially stated that a progress report js 
to be issued within the next fourteen days. This 
will contain the announcement that the arrears of 
preference dividend are to be paid to date; further, 
that within a month the company’s new factory at 
Raynes Park will be completed and that this factory 
already contains plant that will allow for an output 
of over 30,000,000 records a year, which number js 
already covered by firm orders. There are two schools 
of thought in reference to this company. The one, 
mindful of past failures, contends that the shares 
are too high; the other, looking to the future, 
expresses the opinion that the possibilities of the com. 
pany are almost unlimited. Reference was made to 
these shares in these notes a fortnight ago and they 
were recommended as a speculative purchase with 
great possibilities. In the intervening two weeks the 
price has risen by some 20s. a share. In view of 
the possibilities of the company, as pointed out in 
the official statement, and the fact that the issued 
capital is extremely small, these shares are likely to 
reach much higher levels in due course. Meanwhile, 
in view of the conflicting opinions, price fluctuations 
are likely to be very pronounced. 


WATNEY COMBE REID 


Dealings started this week in the Watney Combe 
Reid deferred stock in its split form, the quotation 
changing from £345 for £100 stock to 69s. for £1 
stock. Those responsible are to be congratulated on 
making this alteration, because there is little doubt 
that the new class of investor is frightened of pur 
chasing a high-priced stock and greatly prefers deal 
ing in one of a lower denomination. It has been 
suggested in the past that a similar alteration should 
be made in the Home Railway Market &nd_ that 
ordinary stocks should be quoted and dealt in in mu: 
tiples of £1. There is little doubt that Great Westem 
ordinary stock, for example, would probably spring 
into great popularity if it were quoted at say 17s. 3d 
for £1 stock, instead of as at present, say 86} for 
stock. 


GAMAGE (WEST END) LTD. 


Particulars will be found in these pages of an issue 
that is being made early next week of Preference and 
Ordinary shares in Gamage (West End) Limited. An 
interesting feature in connexion with this offer lies 
in the fact that the dividend on the preference shares 
to be offered is unconditionally guaranteed by A. W. 
Gamage, Limited, the well-known Holborn ‘Sports 
Outfitters. The preference shareholders will have the 
right up to and including January 31, 1936, to com 
vert their Preference shares into Ordinary shares. The 
issue is likely to have a good reception. 

Taurus 


NORTH BRITISH MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. Funds exceed £35,690,800. Total Income Exceeds £10,462,000 


LONDON: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


EDINBURGH: 64 Princes Street 
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Company Meeting 


INITIAL DIVIDEND 12} PER CENT. 


The first ANNuaL GengRAL MeetinG of Greaves, Bull and Lakin 
Works), Ltd., was held on September 14 at Winchester 
, Old Broad Street, E.C., Mr. H. S. Horne (the Chairman) 


said: Ladies and gentlemen,—The report and 
seounts having been in your hands for the requisite time, I 
you will take them as read. 
task, before me to-day is an easy and pleasurable one, 
because I have a simple story to unfold of striking progress 
made in every direction by your company. 

However, before giving you details as to this record of achieve- 
ment, and dealing with the balance-sheet, I desire, as Chairman 
of your company, which you know has been in existence for over 
one hundred years, to inform you that from the day your Board 
ook over, some 18 months ago, the most harmonious relation- 
dips were immediately established, not only with all the labour 
on the plant, but with all the individual officials in the company’s 
organization, who did everything in their power to dovetail into 
our organization. And those on the plant wholeheartedly gave 
their support to the various schemes which were started without 
delay for reducing costs, etc., etc. As a result of the establish- 
ment of this satisfactory state, your Board were enabled to 
present to. you to-day a very sound report, despite the fact that the 
period covered was one of the most difficult in this particular 
industry, as all the time there was fierce and relentless com- 
petition to be encountered. So it is gratifying that the figures I 
shall now deal with constitute a record in the long history of 
this well-known business of Messrs. Greaves, Bull and Lakin. 
At this juncture I should like, before passing on, to record our 
appreciation of the loyal and enthusiastic support we have 
received from Messrs. T. and J. Graham, who have been so long 
associated with this firm as distributors in the Birmingham area 
of Greaves brand of cement. You will be satisfied to know, not 
only have we retained all the company’s old customers, but we 
have largely added to our list of consumers, and you will agree 
with me that this is proven when I inform you that the cement 
sales have increased by just over 50 per cent. since your Board 
took over. (Applause.) 

with the balance-sheet, it will be seen that the items 
of capital and Debenture stock remain unchanged. Sundry 
creditors are £62,826 9s. 7d., and call for no special comment, 
as they are ordinary trade creditors. 

Loans from bankers figure at £51,365 16s. 9d., these funds 
having enabled your directors to secure important interests in 
other undertakings that are closely allied to the cement industry, 
and which, in the opinion of your Board, should provide material 
benefits in the near future. 


PROSPECTUS FIGURES EXCEEDED 


The business was bought as from March 381, 1927, and the 
accounts before you show a profit for 15 months to June 30, 1928, 
of £61,447 3s., and I think it will be of interest for you to see 
how these profits compare with those disclosed by the prospectus, 
and for that purpose it is necessary to add the amount charged 
for income-tax £6,119, for directors’ fees £2,596 14s. 11d., bank 
and other interest and trustees’ fees £6,332 10s. 4d., and 
Debenture interest £14,085 16s. 4d., making a total of 
£90,581 4s. 7d., from which should be deducted the amount it is 
proposed to provide for depreciation, £20,000, which leaves a 
figure of £70,581 4s. 7d. for the 15 months, which is equal to 
annual net profit of £56,564 19s. 8d., as compared with the 

figure of £52,113, and when the price of cement was 
considerably higher than the prices prevailing for the last several 


Your management had to encounter most strenuous competition, 
but as a result of the closer working arrangements now possible 
the Dunstable Company, which has been acquired by our 

Red Triangle group, a large proportion of this unnecessary com- 
Ptition has been eliminated. However, you will appreciate that 
ithas not been possible to get the full benefits of this during the 
Period covered by these accounts, but in due time your directors 
anticipate that the wisdom of this further acquisition will be 

by definite figures. 

The profit for disposal amounts to £61,447 3s., and out of this 
im your directors recommend there should be transferred to 
Merve for depreciation of properties and plant £20,000, and that 
A dividend be paid of 12} per cent., less tax, which will leave 
‘arried forward to next account £7,072 3s. 

The dividend of 12} per cent., less tax, recommended was 
Wanimously approved, and the retiring directors (Lord Stanmore, 
CV.0., and Mr. Herbert S. Sugden) and the auditors (Messrs. 

Chatteris Nichols Sendell and Co. and Messrs. Wenham 
and Co.) having been re-elected, the proceedings terminated. 


SCOTTISH FINANGE COMPANY 


LIMITED 
announces that the issue for subscription at par of 


375,000 73 per cent. 
Cumulative Preference Shares 


of £1 each 


125,000 Ordinary Shares 
of St cnc 


GAMAGES 


(WEST END) 


LIMITED 


will be made next week, 


The Capital of the Company is £525,000, divided into 
£375,000 in 7} per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares 
of £1 each, £125,000 in Ordinary Shares of £1 each, 
and £25,000 in Deferred Shares of 1/- each. 


The Prospectus will show that: 


is unconditionally 
guaran y A. - Gamage, Limited, of 
Holborn, E.C. 


The Preference Shareholders have the right up to 
and including 31st January, 1936, to convert their 
Preference Shares into Ordinary Shares entitled 
to 80 per cent. of the balance of available profits. 


The site of the New Store and Flats on the land 
now known as Hereford Gardens in Oxford Street 
is one of the best positions in the West End of 
London, and adjoins the MARBLE ARCH 
PAVILION. 


BANKERS: 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED, Head 
Office, 54 Lombard Street, E.C.3, 
and Branches, 


NORTH OF SCOTLAND BANK 
LIMITED, Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
Edinburgh, London and Branches. 


BROKERS: 


LINTON, CLARKE & CO., Pinners 
Hall, Austin Friars, London, E.C.2. 


ISSUING HOUSE: 


SCOTTISH FINANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED, 3 London Wall 
Buildings, London, E.C.2, and 
166 Buchanan Street, Glasgow, C.1. 


will be available on 
Monday next after 12 noon, and may 
be obtained from the Bankers, Brokers 
and Issuing House as above. 
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Company Meeting 


MARATTI HIGH SPEED CIRCULAR 
KNITTING MACHINES LIMITED 


Presiding at the Starutory MEETING on Tuesday, September 
18th, Mr. Berkeley Fairfax Conigrave said that the Company 
owned the world rights in the Ratignier Patents covering the 
invention of a High Speed Circular Warp Knitting Machin>, 
which constituted an entirely revolutionary development in the 
textile industry. Messrs. John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd., of 
Manchester, had the exclusive licence of manufacture and sale, 
on a royalty basis, of the Maratti High Speed Circular Knitting 
Machine for the British Empire (excluding Canada) and further 
arrangements had been entered into which would insure their 
exploitation in Germany on up-to-date and scientific lines. These 
arrangements should prove very profitable and a great source 
of strength to the Company and the fact of them being entered 
into by leading firms indicates the great confidence felt in the 
future development of the Maratti High Speed Circular Knitting 
Machine by those most competent to judge of its possibilities 
from their extensive and intimate knowledge of the Textile 
Industry. 

The Machines are designed for making ladder-proof Milanese 
fabrics, suitable for all kinds of knitted goods at a speed and 
cost hitherto unknown and comprising a system fundamentally 
different from any other circular knitting machine. In addition 
to giving big output it is strong and simple in construction 
which results in long life, easy supervision and economy of 
operating, while the very much smaller floor space acquired by 
our Circular Maratti as compared with ordinary ‘* Flat ”’ 
machines, means a saving in factory accommodation, with con- 
sequent economies in labour and rents. 

Many scores of enquiries had been received from manufac- 
turers, many of world-wide repute—in the U.S.A., France, 
Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, etc. 

Those connected with the Maratti Company could say they 
were doing their best to enhance the importance of our national 
knitting industry by putting at its disposal machines 
which in a_ practical way forwarded the plea _ put 
forward by the President of the British Association for new 
applications of scientific knowledge, new ideas, new 
and new machines. After the Chairman had answered questions 
by shareholders, the proceedings terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the Board. 


The Only International Monthly 
of Great Britain 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


The SEPTEMBER issue contains 
| a penetrating article on the inter- 

national aspect of the U.S.A. 
Elections; an account of the 
Socialist International at Amster- 
dam; an appreciation of Raditch, 
and a forecast of the 9th Assembly 
of Geneva; Cartoons; Reviews. 


See next month's 
“FOREIGN AFFAIRS” 


which will appear under the Editorship of 
NORMAN ANGELL 


3d. monthly. Published 1st. 
Annual Subscription 4/- British Empire ; 
5/- abroad (post free). 
Write to: 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 34 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 
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== 
THE SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED VA 
ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
A.D. 1885. dine 
EXAMINATIONS 
Notice is hereby given that the next Examination of agra 
Candidates resident in England and Wales will be ? 
held in London, Manchester, Cardiff and Leeds op sage 
the following dates :— 
Preliminary Examination, November 5 and 6, 192g | Biake’s 
Intermediate Examination, November 7 and 8, 1928, Defoe’s 
Final Examination, November 6, 7 and 8, 1928. Ditchfie 
Candidates desirous of presenting themselves must As” 
give notice on or before October 2, 1928, to the Milne 
Secretary, at 50 Gresham Street, London, E.C.2, 
Don’t Fear Your Income Tax Inspector a 
The Show him this Account Book ONLY Lad 
“premier kev | HE WILL ASSESS YOU FROM IT 
COMPLETE this one Account Book. Do Reade. 
buying cumbersome Ledgers. Hlardy’s 
Price £1:1:0 You only weet rough Day Bool, Weiville. 
make entries rom. as 
LASTS FOR SYEARS. reviewed by “Income Tax 
yers iety and contains 
Sent on 7 days ae every item necessary to be ar 
Book Co and full year Balance Sheet The Pos: 
all alphabetically arranged. lee Can 
Boswell’s 
T BOOKS 
We specialize in finding the unusual, the difficult and 
the out-of-print Book. Librarians and Students are BAKER’, 
invited to try the services we offer. Good Books 
purchased, and highest prices are paid for fine items. 
Catalogues: 306, Foreign Lit.; 310, English Lit. from itiaier 
1800 to Present; 315, Recent Second-Hand Purchases. 
W. HEFFER & SONS, LIMITED, CAMBRIDGE 
Tel.: 862. Telegrams: Heffer, Cambridge 
UTI 
IN THREE MONTHS YOU CAN EARN Ars 
MONEY BY YOUR PEN ‘ 
RIT! 
Tuition by Post in Journalism, Story- Lyric 
Writing, Editing and Reviewing. _ 
INSTRUCTION IN FILM-WRITING A SPECIALITY —— 
A unique chance to earn Big Money in the most 
peters field the New Author can find. Expert — 
instruction, imparting every essential information and DAI 
practice, by the School which will sell your future MSS. wens 
Apply to the Secretary : LON] 
IMPERIAL SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP, en 
Penshurst, Rochford Rd., PRITTLEWELL. aime 
Suitable Literary Introductions guaranteed = 
FR! 
BERN 
TH: 
University Extension Lectures |} 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Particulars of 100 Courses of Lectures on various periods # i No’ 
aspects of go 
HISTORY, LITERATURE, ECONOMIC, POLITICAL aa# 
SOCIAL SCIENCE, PAINTING, ARCHITECTURE, en 


MUSIC, NATURAL SCIENCE, 


and other subjects, may be obtained free on application to Tht 
Registrar, University Extension Board (Dept. J.) ; Universit] 
of London, S.W.7 


The Lectures will be delivered in various parts of Londa 
and the suburbs, afternoons and evenings. 


| 
: 
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VALUABLE BOOKS FOR SALE 


Aubrey Beardsley’s Uncollected Works. 1925. £2 2s. 


London Tradesmen’s Cards of the Eighteenth Century. 1925. 
$2 2s. 
Balzac’s Works. Caxton Edit. with many illustrations. 53 vols. 
£10 10s. 


Blake’s Works. Edited by Ellis and Yeats. 3 vols. 1893. £26. 
Defoe’s Works. 14 vols. Just issued. £5 5s. 


Ditchfield’s The Cottages and the Village Life of Rural England. 
As new. Coloured plates. 14s., pub. 26s. net. 


Milne Gallery of Children. L.P. £3 3s. 
Thackeray’s Works. Illus. Lib. Ed. 22 vols. 1867. £12 10s. 


t Press: De La Mare, The Sunken Garden 21s., The 
Tale of Igor 21s., Drinkwater Tides 21s., Davies Raptures 
M1s., Le Petit Chaperon Rouge 21s., Gdldini Good-Humoured 

Ladies 21s., very limited issues. 


BOOKS WANTED 

feade. It is Never Too Late to Mend. 3 vols. 1856. 
flardy’s Tess. 3 vols. 1891. 

Welville. The Whale. 3 vols. 1851. 

Sephen’s Crock of Gold. 1912. 

§eott’s Novels. Any First Edits. in boards. 

The Post Captain. 1806. 

[ee Canterbury Tales. 5 vols. 1797-1805. 

Boswell’s Johnson. 2 vols. 1791. 

Chesterfield Letters. 2 vols. 1774. 


GREVILLE WORTHINGTON, 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Literary 


UTHORS and Composers.— Old- established music 
publishers require compositions by British writers for 
publication.—Write Musical Editor, . S.R., Duff 
Stewart and Co., Ltd., Percy Street, London, W.C.1. 


RITISH SONG WRITERS. We are prepared to consider 

Lyrics, Songs and Musical Compositions of every description 

with a view to publication. Send MSS. Dept. 1033, Peter 
Derek, Ltd., 106 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 


Shipping 


& O. & BRITISH INDIA 

MAIL AND em SERVICES 

Contract with H.M. Government) 

Freq and Regulag Sailings from 
LONDON, MARSEILLES, MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, 
INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, *S3URMA, CEYLON "STRAITS, 
MAURITIUS, EAST AND SOUTH AFRICA, 

LIA, NEW ZEALAND, etc., etc., ete. 
& B.1. Tickets also Tickets of 
P. & O. Orient and New Zealand Shipping Companies 


Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14 Cockspur 
Street, London, S.W.1; for Freight or General Business, P. & O. 
and B.1. Offices, 122 Leade denhall Street, London, E.C.3. 
BI. Agents, GRAY, DAWES & Co., 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 


Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very 

parish of 8,000 People by sending cast-off clothing, boots, 

or “rummage ’’ of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. 
Mary’s Vicarage, Edmonton, N. 


Miscellaneous 


IRED OF GASPERS? Try BIZIM cigarettes! Real, 

pure Turkish tobaccos matured naturally. Delight of the 

connoisseur. Only 6s. per 100 plain or cork-tipped. 
Postage extra 3d. per 100, 6d. 300, 9d. 500, 1,000 post free for 
57s. 6d. Send remittance to manufacturers, J. J. Freeman 
& Co., Ltd., 90 PICCADILLY, W.1. 


Typewriting 


Literary, Technical, Scientific, etc., accurately 
M S and speedily typed by experienced operators. 


* Moderate terms. 


The Misses Farran and Robertson, 10 Bell Yard, Temple 
Bar, W.C.2. 


Theatre 


ROYALTY (Gerrard 2690). EVERY EVENING at 8.30 


Barry Jackson presents 
BIRD-IN-HAND 
A Comedy by John Drinkwater 


MATINEES THURSDAY and SATURDAY at 2.30 
DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 
LONDON AND ENVIRONS COOK 
99 Maps_and Plans, 80 Illustrations” ‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics : 22.9.1928 
“A brilliant book.’’—The Times. “Particularly good.”’—Academy 
best handbook to ee ever issued."—Liverpool Daily Post Allen & Unwin Faber & G Nash & Grayson 
Miustrations, Maps and Pla 100 Illustrations, Maps and Plans, Appleton — Un 
NORTH WALES 7/@ DEVON AND CORNWALL Arrowemith Gridendal 
Maps and Plans, | 100 Illustrations, Maps and Plans, Bale 
FRENCH ITALIAN | 4/- - WEST SWITZERLAND Blec Harrep Richards Press 
AND CHAMONIX (FRANCE) Heinemann Routledge 
BERN BERNESE OBER- | LAKE OF GENEVA, RHONE ‘ erbert Jenkins mpson 
LAND AND LUCERNE. | VALLEY, AND Hodder & Stoughton Seribner’s 
% THE FRENCH RIVIERA | 2- THE ITALIAN RIVIERA Cecil Palmer 
PaRis, LYONS AND RHONE VALLEY - Chapman & Hall Hutchinson S.P.C.K. 
Illustrations, Maps - 2/- | 2/- - Illustrations, Maps - 2/- Sanderson Jarrold Stanley | Fost 
egan Fa’ 
THE. ENGADINE | Crosby Lockwood Labour Publishing Ca, The Studia 
)R-CAR HANDBOOK & THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD Longmans Vitor 
A Handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World. Elkin ON Mills & Boon Werner, pe 
Llangollen—Dar London—Simpkin’s. arrot Murray et 
Paris Hachet 
Railway and ail’ Socksellers 
per- Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon —Gag 
IF YOU TRAVEL BY ROAD iB 
you cannot do without the Hi 
‘TRUST HOUSE’ HOTEL LIST 
Post free from Trust Houses 


Limited, 
63 Short’s Gardens, London, W.C.2, Phone 8844 Gerrard 
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you want. .to..get into. ¢ 
AL PROFESSION.” D T 
FESSION in Great Britain 4 
tis 
verlise in No. 
EVERY SATURDAY. PRICE ONE SHILLING ; 28 
The Solicitors’ Journal.” 
If you want to be familiar Nort 
e LEAL 
with all matters affecting eae ae The 
ENGLISH LA W Write: Assistant Editor, “The Solicitors’ Journal,” Pa. 
29 Breams Buildings, E.C.4. oR 
Ros 
R E A D “¢THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL’—THAT 
ADMIRABLY CONDUCTED PAPER OF 
ee THE PROFESSION.” 
* The Solicitors’ Journal.” —The Hon. Mr. JUSTICE McCARDIE, | 
7 SU! 
NATIONAL 
September, 1928. Edited by L. J. Maxse, | SEPTEMBER, 
Correspondence—The Corridor and Trade Routes Episodes of the Month T 
M. Maurras and His Deletions The Vindication of a Great Public Servant— F ' 
Current Comments Sir Eyre Crowe's Famous Memorandum a 
Notes from Paris GEORGE ADAM The “ Unequal Treaties” ot 
Next Year’s General Election ; By H. G. W. WOODHEAD, CBE obvi 
AUSTIN HOPKINSON, M.P. _” Editor of The China Year Book 
Shanghai: Exit the Model Edward Trelawny 
Diplomatic Snapshots CHARLES TOWER By. RICHARD EDGCUMBE, M.V.@ that 
Franco-Italian Malaise PERCY SANDYS Fokstua By Lo: FRANCES PITT be a 
Lithuania and the League J. H. HARLEY The Strange Case of of 
The Problem of Local Gavetament _ S. HILL The Greek Army and hs Dardanelles ~ 
Tolstoy the Novelist ROBERT HICHENS By Colonel Sir THOMAS CUNINGHAME, Bart., D.S.0. istitu 
As from an Inn E. T. BURKE Glimpses of dout 
Birds of the South H. J. MASSINCHAM 
Bellerophon Lieut-Col, LIONEL JAMES, D.S.0. him 
Says Sergeant Murphy” A. P. GARLAND A Socialist Suburb tryit 
The Songs of Sir Edward Elgar — ' By Captain B, S. TOWNROB part 
A The Vexed Question of Vilna issu 
POETRY—THEATRE—BOOKS Price 3s. net : 
Published by ENGLIGH REVIEW. LTR, Dean's Yard 8 JOHN ST., ADELPHI, LONDON, > 
TT) 
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